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BJECTION has often been taken to Mrs. Humphry 

Ward as a novelist that she exalts the moralist above 

the artist—that, in other words, she is intent on 

producing rather a large and improving pamphlet 

than a work of entertainment pure and simple. 

She cannot say, like Prospero, at the end of “The Tempest,” 
“ My project was to please.” If we turn, however, 
from her literary to her practical quality, it is difficult to 
give anything but unstinted praise. She has worked in many 
movements for the amelioration of life in the East End; and 
among them none is more worthy of support than that 
for providing evening play for London children. The case 
to be met is best shown by an example given by herself. 
It was that one of her workers met a_ girl of ten, 
a baby and a little boy of five wandering about the streets 
of North London. All of them were weary and miserable, 
and the boy was crying piteously. Upon being asked what was 
the matter, the little girl answered, with quivering lips, “ He is 
tired and hungry, and we mayn't go home till mother comes.” 
The mother might arrive home at seven; but in many cases 
it would be eight, and not unfrequently later even than that. 
That was at three o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, and one 
might imagine what was the fate of these children, with nothing 
to do but wander the streets aimlessly till they could get into the 
house. This aimless wandering goes on in certain streets of London 
throughout the whole of the year, both winter and summer ; and it 
is to meet the case of the tiny vagrants that play centres have 
been opened, where various occupations have been provided for 
those who would otherwise have been compelled to dawdle about 
the street, unoccupied, except in so far as they were picking up 
bad habits. On five evenings of the week, and on Saturday 
mornings, public schools and playgrounds are opened for 
recreation to the elementary school children after school hours. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward does not altogether blame the parents for 
this condition of the children ; they are frequently driven by dire 
necessity to do what work comes in the way, and it would be 
impossible to leave the small children at home. In a few cases, 
perhaps, vice and dissipation prevent the parents from coming home 
at all, but in such cases all the more pity ought to be extended 
to the children. It may be that the brains of the little Arabs 
are, to some extent, sharpened, but this sharpness is often won 
at terrible cost; and Mrs. Humphry Ward is no doubt perfectly 
right when she says: ‘There are many parts of London where 
loafing, lawlessness and immorality are the natural result—for a 
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large percentage of children—of perpetual life in the streets after 
school hours.” 

Anyone who visits the play-centres on a winter evening will 
find a vivid contrast between them and the state of affairs we 
have described as prevailing out of doors. Here the children are 
all interested and engaged. It must be understood that they come 
of their own free-will, and the extent to which they have taken 
advantage of tae play-centres may be judged from the fact 
that, whereas in the summer term a year ago the weekly 
attendances amounted to 5,000, in the summer term of 
this year they have been nearly 10,000, and are expected to 
be from 12,000 to 14,000 in the winter. Those who have 
supervised the occupations of the children say that they are 
delighted to get something to do. The bigger boys “are most 
keen for the cobbling to start—-and for more carpentering,” says 
one superintendent ; and from all the large centres comes the 
same demand for carpentering, ~cobbling and basket-work. 
Between the ages of eleven and fifteen the London child has an 
unsatisfied hunger for hand occupation. Primarily, however, 
the object of the play-centres is not to teach trades to the 
children, but to interest and amuse them. 

In this way the institution in which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is interested is exercising a great moral and educational influence. 
It is difficult for those who know only the children of well-to-do 
parents to realise what absence of games from the child-life 
means. To play even the simplest game demands a certain 
control of the muscles and an exercise of will, as may be very 
well seen by comparing a number of boys kicking a football aim- 
lessly about a street and those who are playing an organised 
game for the purpose of winning. In the latter case there is no 
reckless kicking or rushing about merely for the sake of allowing 
surplus energy to escape; but the movements of the player are 
directed towards a well-defined object, and the consequence is 
that, unconsciously to himself, he is subjecting his physical 
powers to a discipline that will be of the greatest use to him 
afterwards. Mrs. Humphry Ward makes a very good point 
against those who assert that “directed play” is fatal to 
originality. All play is directed, more or less; in fact, a game 
would be impossible unless this were so; but, as we understand 
her, the direction of the play-centres is not carried to an exireme. 
A more correct description of it would be instruction. The 
children are shown how to play a game, and, as she very 
properly observes, no sooner does a child become master of a 
pastime than it wants to communicate this knowledge to 
others. Considering the imitative character of children, it 
may be assumed with certainty that whatever is learned in 
the play-centres will be tried elsewhere. So that the influence of 
the movement cannot be gauged by simply counting the number 
of those who voluntarily attend. Again, it has been pointed out that 
a valuable element of these play-schools is that they introduce 
an element of rest. ‘The London child is in many cases ill-fed 
and_ ill-clothed, and these conditions intensify the weariness 
produced by hanging about the street. To such children there is 
a very great attraction in “the quiet library with its books, the 
quiet games, or knitting, with relaxed but sufficient discipline, 
and liberty to talk. Under such circumstances the tired nerves 
are soothed, and the child responds like a drooping plant 
to the water.” Mrs. Humphry Ward does not represent the 
whole of these play-centres as entirely successful. ‘There are 
great difficulties to be encountered in attracting the poor little 
vagrants within walls. After being accustomed to wandering 
about aimlessly, they do not take very readily to confinement. It 
is only after a little experience that they learn the increased 
comfort, especially in winter-time, of having a shelter and a 
warm room, instead of being exposed to the chill wind and 
pouring rain; but those actively engaged in the work give very 
encouraging reports as to the progress made. They say that the 
play-centres are having a direct effect in producing better manners 
and cleaner morals. They put an end, at least, to the pilfering, 
gambling and other evil tricks that are so easily picked up. One 
has noticed when these children are left to themselves that they 
have only one game, and that is pitch and toss, which they play 
whenever they can find a quiet corner. How different must 
they find it when they are taught to dance and sing, the boys are 
put through gymnastics and the little ones are allowed to give 
dolls’ tea-parties ! 


Our Portrawt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Hugh 
Grosvenor and her baby. Lady Hugh Grosvenor is a 
daughter of the Earl of Erne, and her marriage to 
Lord Huzh Grosvenor, a son of the late Duke of Westminster, 
took place in 1906. 

*,* lt is particularly requested that no pernussions to photograph 
houses, garacns, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers :f tnuey would forward the correspondence ut once to him. 
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ROUGHT in September always spells misery in India, 
and we very much fear that the prospect of the 
present year will only find parallels in the famines 
of 1899 and 1g00. According to a Reuter’s telegram, 
which was published in all the daily papers this 

week, the wet weather in August was followed by a dry, hot 
September. ‘This gave rise to a grave anxiety, which took the 
form of calling for special agricultural reports. These are to 
the effect that the situation is not so bad in Burma, Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces and a portion of Madras 
and Bombay, but that in the West of Bengal the crops are 
suffering. In the United Provinces the harvest is a failure. It 
is not much better in the Punjab. We hear of failure in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces. In Central India there is 
only a quarter crop, and in Gujrat the prospects are poor. It 
will be noticed that the crops are worst in the districts where the 
plague prevails; so that famine and disease are likely to go hand 
in hand. This means the approach of one of those periods of 
distress which are, unhappily, so frequent in India, and which 
on previous occasions have drawn forth the practical sympathy 
of the rest of the Empire. On this occasion we cannot believe 
that the generosity of the Mother Country will fail. 





Although the Trade United Returns for September are 
described by so impartial an authority as The Times as “ very satis- 
factory,” they contain features that seem to point to an approaching 
termination of the great commercial activity that has now been 
enjoyed for several years. The main point about them is that, 
while the imports show only a trifling increase of *6 per cent.- 
which means that they are practically stationary —the exports of 
British and Irish produce have increased by 15*1 per cent. These 
facts, stated broadly, go far to justify the opinion of our con- 
temporary ; but, examined in detail, the figures show some 
grounds for apprehension. One of these is that the importation 
of several raw materials shows a falling off, and although exports 
have increased by £4,600,000, no less than £1,800,000 of that 
amount is due to ships and coal. The trade in iron, too, is not 
increasing as it did in the earlier months of the year. These 
facts would seem to lead to the inference that we are approaching 
the close of the period of great commercial activity ; and, if 
we may judge by what has occurred in the past, it will be 
followed by a time of stagnation. The swing of the pendulum 
prevails in trade just as much as it does in politics. 


One of the latest agricultural events of the year to bring 
countrymen to London is the Dairy Show, which is being held 
this week in the Agricultural Hall at Islington. An account of 
the present exhibition will be found in another part of the paper ; 
here we desire only to direct the attention to one or two of its 
leading features. It is not too much to say that the Dairy Show 
has been one of the greatest factors in the education of the 
British farmer. Those who are responsible for its organisation 
have always kept the practical well in view. They have 
discouraged the production of mere show - bench beauties, 
and have been apt and ready to accept any suggesticn that 
promised to be of practical value. The cows are tested by the 
milking-pail and the churn; while here are exhibited the latest 
invented appliances for facilitating the work on farms. It is not 
possible to produce a great and striking novelty every year, but 
on this occasion many improvements are on view that will repay 
the attention of those who are on the look-out for labour-saving 
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machinery. ‘The mechanical appliance for milking cows is an 
advance on those previously shown; and several of the churns on 
exhibition are not only useful in themselves, but suggestive of 
improvements that may be expected in the future. Altogether, 
the exhibition is one of the most instructive held in the well- 
known hall, and we do not wonder that those engaged in tilling 
the soil anticipate from it—not in vain—hints for their future 
guidance. 


Of those who picked up bargains during the great depression 
in agriculture, Mr. A. J]. Keeble, Wereham Hall—thanks to his 
own energy, enterprise and general ability—-would appear to have 
been one of the most fortunate. He purchased an estate in 
West Norfolk of an area of 12,771 acres, or twenty square miles, 
at a price that was ridiculously small. A large proportion of it 
came from the Duchy of Lancaster, and was bought for the 
sum of £2 17s. 6d. an acre. Wissington Hall, which stood in 
the centre of it, was derelict, and so were “ Severals’’ and some 
of the other farms; but he has made this wilderness “ blossom 
as the rose.” In order to accomplish his task, three things had 
to be done. First of all, the water supply needed to be brought 
under control, and now there are arrangements for pumping the 
water out during the wet season, and irrigation in times of drought. 
Next a light railway had to be built to connect the various 
farms, and to enable tenants to dispose of their produce. This 
was further facilitated by the establishment of a system of 
organisation that enabled them both to sell and buy at the best 
advantage. Lastly, cottages and farmhouses had to be built. 
Each was on strikingly economical lines. 


The results reflect the greatest credit on Mr. Keeble. He 
does not claim to have worked on philanthropic lines at all. Much 
of the land is now let at a rental of 50s. an acre; and when the 
holdings fall vacant, we are told that the competition for them is 
actually fierce. Mr. Keeble did not begin his task with a head 
full of cut-and-dried theories out of a book. For example, he 
had no leaning towards any particular size in holdings, but 
attached far more importance to the character of his tenant. His 
principle was that you are only seeking misfortune if you force 
any sort of man on to the land, but if you make a holding that will 
be profitable, the right man will be drawn to it. This is only 
endorsing the experience gained by Lord Carrington at Spalding, 
where success is mainly due to the fact that a careful and wise 
choice has been made of the men to be put on to the holdings : 
‘“ Men are the essentials, the land but an accident.” Of course, 
Mr. Keeble had advantages that enabled him to carry out his 
self-appointed task successfully. For one thing, he seems to 
have had command of a very large amount of capital, without 
which it would have been impossible for him to carry out the works 
that have changed the wilderness into fertile fields. Yet capital 
would not in itself have sufficed, if he had not brought brains 
and energy to the task as well. 


HARROW. 


The old church on the hill shows fair 
With slender spire raised high in air 
Against a sky of burnished gold, 
Or wintry blue serene and cold, 
Or backed by storm clouds, white and bare. 


With soaring cross, Faith to declare, 
For miles on miles men are aware 
it points to Heaven o’er field and fold, 
Steadfast to-day es e’er of old, 
Bidding all merge in Hope their care. 


Such countless memories centre there 
For many a man who far must fare: 
Of school and boyhood, eager, bold, 
With dreams of Youth too fair to hold; 
*T will aye for them a radiance wear— 
The church-crowned Hill. 
C. M. PAINE. 


The prize list of the New York Show, to be held from 
November 18th to 23rd next, has just come to hand, and a short 
summary of it may be of interest to English exhibitors. The 
classes of most interest to us on this side are the hackney classes 
and classes for half-breds. The classes for hackney stallions 
practically cover horses of every age and height from yearlings 
upwards, and the mare classes correspond. ‘There are innumer- 
able harness classes, in addition to those for appointments 
which are more particularly American. The first prize money 
in the majority of classes is £40. The pony section is very well 
attended to. The numerous championships make a total prize 
list of over £7,000. We understand that American exhibitors 
would welcome with cordiality a visit from English horsemen 
to reciprocate the enterprise shown in connection with the last 
Olympia Show, and as there is but slight expense in sending 
horses to New York, where there is an excellent market, it is hoped 
that some English exhibitors will be represented. It should be 
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mentioned that the English Hackney Society have offered a 
£100 gold challenge cup in the harness classes to mark their 
friendly feeling towards this great American show. 





With Professor Masson there dies a link with the great 
nineteenth century writers. His own career was highly distin- 
guished. In affectionate irony he was once called ‘‘ The dray 
horse of English literature”; but this only meant that he was 
one of the most unwearied workers and thorough students that 
this country had produced. His life of Milton is not only a great 
book, but an enduring monument to the author of “ Paradise 
Lost’ and a complete picture of the time in which he lived. 
Industry and thoroughness permeated the whole of his work. 
Whatever Professor Masson took in hand he did well, and he 
has left behind him a number of books that will always remain 
as authorities on the subjects they treat of. In addition to his 
life of Milton and his edition of the poet’s works, he wrote on 
novelists, poetry and philosophy, gave us a life of Drummond of 
Hawthornden and performed other work in the domain of belles 
lettres. 


3ut there was also a very human interest attached to 
Professor Masson. He was accepted as a friend by some of the 
greatest Victorian giants; and his kindly Scot’s philosophy 
enabled him to take a much better proportionated view of their 
personalities than came {rom others whose judgment was more 
biassed. His account of Carlyle, for instance, and the story of 
the great philosopher after the celebrated oration to the students 
of Edinburgh University, singing ‘“‘Stuart Mill on Mind and 
Matter,” was a wholesome corrective to the more lurid picture 
utawn by kroude. Ot De Quincey and his contemporary notabili- 
ties Masson always wrote with the same kindly insight and 
sound judgment. He was a great figure in Edinburgh, where for 
thirty years he discharged the duties of Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the celebrated University; and his 
old age was spent there surrounded by troops of iriends and 
honoured by the golden opinions of all who knew him. 





An original, striking and unconventional figure has been lost 
to England by the death of Lord Brampton, who, at the ripe age 
of ninety-one, has been gathered to his fathers. He was a type 
of judge that this country, fortunately for itself, has produced 
more than once. A man of the world, he knew exactly what 
human nature was, and expected no more from it than it was 
capable of giving. His principle of acting on the bench may be 
summed up in a very few words: It was always his aim to clear 
the innocent—wherever their innocence was established—and to 
punish the evildoers in a manner that would prevent any 
repetition of their offence. To his task he brought great decision 
of character and a fund of English common-sense. In dress and 
in the conduct of his life generally he showed the greatest inde- 
pendence of character, and, in spite of his strictness, he possessed 
many qualities that endeared him to the British public. As Sir 
Henry Hawkins, he was one of the best-known public men in 
Great Britain. In later years, however, he retired so much from 
view and his title was so unfamiliar that many people were 
surprised at the news of his death. They were under the 
impression that he had departed long ago. 





A curious “cinnamon” variety of the lapwing has just been 
presented to the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
which was shot on the river Doehart, Perthshire, by Mr. Donald 
MacNaughton. In this all the areas normally black and dark 
green were of a pale creamy white, each feather in the 
upper part being tipped with reddish brown. This bird 
was in full moult, and all the new feathers were similarly 
coloured. Though it does not appear to be known whether 
varieties of this kind usually persist through successive moults, 
it is certain that in the case of white varieties a return to the 
normal colours of the species is by no means rare. So far 
nothing is known as to the factors which determine these 
variations. But it would seem that a lack of vitality may have 
something to do with the matter, since this peculiar coffee colour 
is really due to a watering down, so to speak, of the normal 
pigment, which is a melanin or blood pigment. In its most 
intense form it gives rise to black, less intensity results in 
browns of various shades; hence the “ coffee” colour is soon 
arrived at. 


There is said to be a very large number of salmon in the 
estuary of the Tay waiting to go up the river, but finding no 
water to allow them to ascend. It is virtually thus with all the 
rivers in Scotland. The Dee is spoken of as “ quite dry,” which 
may be taken as a hyperbole. Naturally, the rod-fishing on the 
Tay is not very successful, and rod-fishermen seem to be doing 
more on the open water, below Perth, than on any of the private 
beats higher up. The water below the town is affected by the 
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tide, and must be distinctly brackish, but a certain number of 
fish are taken in it by trolling every year, and now and again 
some very big ones. 

An excellent scheme is in the course of formation for the 
establishment of a great co-operative system. Something of the 
kind was mooted before, but it is only now taking definite shape. 
The idea is to establish in the country centres for the collection 
of agricultural products, and in town to sell these goods at the 
Portman Market, which is available because it cannot be 
interfered with by the City Corporation. The goods would be 
disposed of only to wholesale buyers, the association doing no 
direct retail trade, but the shops where British products can be 
purchased are to be advertised, so that all those who wish their 
tables supplied with food obtained directly from the English land 
may be sure of getting it. This, of course, is only a very rough 
outline of the scheme. It will mean establishing at each collecting 
centre in the country a slaughter-house, a place for treating 
bye-products and a model dairy; and it will mean in town the 
establishment of an agricultural bank and various other agencies 
through which the British farmers may afford each other mutual 
help. Poe 
One of the most thoughtful speeches made at the banquet 
given to the French Municipal Councillors by the Lord Mayor 
was that of M. Cambon. His theme was that the relations 
between two great countries like France and Great Britain did 
not now depend, as they did in former years, on the caprices ot 
sovereigns or the intrigues of politicians, but on the people them- 
selves. The days have gone past, let us hope, of misunderstanding 
between the two countries. London and Paris have set an 
example by their display of mutual hospitality. If we consider 
that the two countries are continually trading together, so that 
one is the best customer of the other, and that an increasing 
number of Englishmen find it best to take their holidays in France, 
and of Frenchmen to cometo England, the absurdity of quarrelling 
must be obvious. In its place a cordial understanding has been 
established, and it is to be hoped that what has been done by the 
men now in municipal office will be taken as an example by those 
who come after, and that no opportunity will be missed of 
increasing that sympathetic understanding which now has been 
established between French and English. 


WHAT GRAN’MA SAYS. 
My Gran’ma says when she was just 
A tiny little girl like me, 
She always kept her hands so clean, 
And looked as tidy, as could be. 


She says she never smeared her face, 
Nor lost the ribbon from her hair, 
Nor tore her frock, nor anything, 
And of her books she took great care. 


That in her day it was not thought 
Polite for little girls and boys 

To gallop all about the house, 

And sing and shout and make a noise. 


That “Children should be seen not heard,” 
Great-gran’maina to her would say; 

And that she simply sat and worked 

Her ’broidery many hours a day. 


I’m very sorry for Gran’ma, 
And ask, ‘Would she not like to play, 
And skip, and shout, and have some fun, 
Now that great-gran’mama’s away?” 
ELIZABETH B. PIERCY. 


An increasing number of sportsmen now take their autumn 
amusement in Canada, and it is pleasant to be told—-on the 
word of a well-informed correspondent—that he who hunts in 
the Dominion as the Canadian hunts, may do so for a sum 
that need not exceed £120 for three weeks in the woods. In 
Eastern Canada he will be able to hunt moose, woodland 
caribou and Virginian deer. The moose he will find in New 
Brunswick, in Northern Ontario, in the Gatineau region of 
Quebec and along the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John 
Railway. It is now the rutting season, and American 
naturalists have made even the tyro familiar with the method 
of getting these animals at this period. For moose, wood- 
land caribou and deer the Muskcka region is suitable, and 
has now been opened up by the Grand Trunk Railway. It 
would be difficult to suggest any more delightiul holiday than 
that of going to Canada for three weeks of this kind of sport. Such 
a visit would induce familiarity with a kind of wild ilfe of which 
we have no experience at home, and nothing imaginable could 
be more conducive to health than the life in the woods which is 
incidental to this form of sport. Needless to say, the Canadians 
are only too ready to welcome visitors who come for this 
purpose, and, as far as may be, facilities for their enjoyment have 
been arranged 
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Some little alarm is being occasioned to the peaceful dwellers 
in the North-East of Sussex by the operations which are being 
conducted on part of Lord De La Warr’s estate in search of coal 
in payable quantities. It is well known that a thin seam of coal 
runs through a great part of the Ashdown Forest district, but, so 
far as has been proved, in no remunerative width. Such as it is, 
the quality is good enough, giving, as it is said, nearly 80 per 
cent. of carbon, on analysis. The latest report says that ‘it 
is hoped very shortly that the boring will locate the seam.” 
This, indeed, has to be regarded as a very optimistic 
aspiration, if the term “seam” means a seam of payable 
width. It is only optimistic, however, from the point of view 
of those who would wish to see this most beautiful portion 
of our country reduced to the hideous aspect of the “ Black 
Country”; and it need not be said with what dismay such a 
possibility, though at present very remote, is regarded by 
residents in the county. 
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When “the great lexicographer”’ departed so far from his 
ideals of purity of language as to coin the strange word “clubbable ” 
it is not likely that he could have foreseen its becoming applicable 
to any who evince the love of solitude which is implied by love 
of life in a caravan; yet the latest established club we hear of is, 
precisely, a club of caravannists. It has its headquarters in 
London, as a central place of meeting for these followers of the 
byeways, and its most general purpose is to forward the interest 
of all who love the gipsy existence. It should easily find a 
number of members, for though the caravannist does not 
appear fond of the crowd, there is a strong bond of sympathy 
among those who are addicted to this form of the simple 
life; their numbers are constantly increasing, and even the 
experiences of our past summer do not seem to have cooled 
their ardour in the least. It must be a faithful affection which 
could survive such an ordeal. But how much more pleasant 
must caravanning have been before the motor came! 





BRITISH 


HERE is one department of that delightful science, 
botany, that has been strangely neglected, almost 
forgotten, except by an enthusiastic few—bryology. 
And yet it is, in many ways, the most enchanting of all 
botanical 

studies. Why these 
vegetable growths 
have not excited as 
much interest 
among collectors as 
ferns, seaweeds, 
lichens, or fungi I 
do not know; per- 
haps it is because 
of their being 
mostly so small or 
so common every- 
where. However 
that may be, the 
fact remains that of 
all Nature-studies 
there is none that 
so well repays the 
student, or that 
proves so charming 
and truly fascinat- 
ing, as the study of 
our British mosses. 
They are every- 
where to be found, 
on every wall and 
wall top, cottage 
roof, rock and earth, 
on the moorland, in 
the marsh, on the 
mountain and in 
the wood. ‘True it 
is not an_ easily- 
mastered science, 
there are so many 
species and so very 
many varieties, but 
one soon gets to 
recognise the main 
groups. When 
winter has robbed 
us of the leaves and 
flowers, the ferns 
and other green 
things, the mosses 
are at their brightest 
and best. Feathery 
hypnum, tufted 
bryum, hoary 
tortula, bristly poly- 
trichum, spongy 
sphagnum — there 
are nearly 150 
genera and nearly 
700 species. The 
study of mosses 
may be pursued all 
the year round, 
though it is in 
many ways especi- 
ally a winter and 
fireside pursuit, for 
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when we have gathered our specimens we have only to dip each 
in a little warm water and it is as fresh as ever and ready for 
examination with lens, naked eye or microscope. These beautiful 
plants are found everywhere ; each wall top bas its tortulas or 
wall - screws, each 
thatched roof its 
brilliant green 
bosses of grimmia 
with tiny capsules 
almost hidden in 
the foliage, each 
moist rock has its 
trails of various 
hypnum, as_ has 
each tree trunk in 
the woods. Every- 
one surely knows 
the beautiful Hyp- 
num tamarascinum, 
so like a miniature 
fern frond. Then 
on the moorland are 
the bristly Campy- 
lopi, some golden, 
some almost black, 
the golden bruete- 
lias and the long- 
stalked bryums. 
The bogs are filled 
with great spongy 
masses of the 
sphagnums, _ palest 
green, white or red, 
the peat mosses; 
pull up a_ handful 
and you can squeeze 
out the water as 
from a sponge. And 
these most beautiful 
mosses are a joy to 
the botanist, for 
there is nothing in 
Nature more won- 
derful than a leaf 
of sphagnum under 
the microscope, 
with its marvellous 
networks of inter- 
lacing cells. On the 
higher ground we 
find the hard bosses 
of Leucobryum 
glaucum, pale green 
or whitish brown, 
very spiny some- 
times, like a young 
hedgehog. Some- 
times masses of the 
most characteristic 
mosses give quite a 
feature to the land- 
scape; the shores of 
one of the Highland 
lochs are golden 
with the extensive 
growth of Bruetelia 
arcuata, and some 
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of the Scottish moors are grey with masses of bristly hoary 


g 
Racomitium lanuginosum. In the woods are the deep carpets 
of polytrichum, P. formosum and commune, with _ their 
masses of star-like blossoms and later their bearded little 
nightcap capsules. These grow so long that in some places they 
are made into brooms and in some countries are used for 
various purposes, to stuff mattresses and provide bedding. The 
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capsules vary greatly ; there are the round apple capsules of the 
bartramidz, the spherical capsules of the splachnums, the extin- 
guisher-like capsules of the encalypta, the pear-shaped bryums 
and soon. Some of the mosses are very rare; others are quite 
common, such as the tortulas, found in every wall chink, 
and the spreading felted masses of Hypnum “cupressiforme 
found on every tree trunk. Some grow at considerable alti- 
tudes, as the andreas, some in the water, as Hypnum fluitans 
and sphagnums, Aulacomnium 
palustre and fontinalis. The 
colours, too, vary much. Some 
mosses are practically white, 
or palest green, then there are 
vivid greens, as some of the 
grimmias and bryums, dark 
green, as the tortulas, sage 
green, as the racomitiums, 
hoary, as the orthotrichiums ; 
some range from darkest green 
to sooty black, as the Campy- 
lopi and racomitiums, some are 
brown, as leucobryum, and 
some are red, as sphagnum 
rufescens; indeed, there is every 
tint in green, brown and red. 
Mosses are generally in 
fruit in winter and should be 
gathered as far as_ possible 
when the capsules are ripe. 
There are several ways of 
preserving these plants; the 
simplest is to wrap each speci- 
men in paper, or press and 
mount on paper. Another way 
is to have each moss loose in 
a small or chip box (pill or 
ointment box); but the most 
handsome way is to adopt the 
Continental method and mount 
on glass under watch-glasses 
of different sizes; these arranged on shelves on a wall make a 
most pretty and charming collection for a home museum of 
natural history, and when added to a collection of butterflies and 
beetles, seaweeds and fungi and all the other small objects of a 
naturalist’s collection done in the same way, the effect is beautiful. 
I have used up old 5in. by 4in. negative glasses (cleaned), have 


mounted my specimevs with a dab of glue under watch-glasses in 
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this way and have many hundreds covering the walls of a room. 
It is one of the prettiest and most interesting sights imaginable. 
The bryologist must not be afraid of muddy boots; he may 
have to wade in all sorts of marshy places to obtain specimens, 
To take up this study properly one requires a microscope, 
and a slide should be made from each specimen, as only in this 
way can the leaf form and structure be thoroughly examined and 
studied. Photography will be 
found of great vaiue in illustrat- 
ing and recording the species, 
and if photo-micrographs of 
the leaf structure be executed 
the help will be very great. 
I know of no Nature-study 
that grows upon one and 
becomes more fascinating as 
one progresses than _ this 
bryology; it is practically 
inexhaustible and well repays 
all the time given to it. To 
one who has never examined 
these humble growths the study 
opens up a new, delightful and 
most wonderful world 
I’REDERICK GRAVES. 
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MARKETING CEREALS. 

T the moment farmers 
are called upon to 
decide a very practi- 
cal question. They 
are threshing out 

their corn as fast as possible, 
and receiving prices consider- 
ably in advance of those 
obtained last year. In the 
case of wheat the price is 
about 6s. higher than it was last 
year, and for barley and oats, though the rise is less, it is still 
worth considering. Moreover, the movement is steadily in favour 
of the sellers, and, as far ag we can judge from the arrangements 
of future sales, those best qualified to form an opinion have come 
to the conclusion that there is little chance of a fall before next 
harvest-time. What the farmer has to decide, then, is how far this 
increase is permanent, how far only an accidental result of the 
season. It is, however, difficult for him to form an opinion in 
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Campylopus Longipilius Densus. 


regard to the supply from abroad. Still, it is almost a necessity 
that he should do so, because, if the increase in value were 
permanent, it would pay him to bring back to wheat cultivation 
some of that land which, during a long course of years, has been 
steadily transformed into permanent pasture. But if the increase 
is a mere flash in the pan, and not likely to be continued next 
year, it would obviously be a mistaken policy for him to do 
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so. So many considerations arise that it is difficult to form 
a definite and valuable opinion. In the first place, it is 
doubtful if in two successive years there will be a shortage 
in the harvest returns of the various countries from which 
we import wheat. On the other hand, it seems to be tolerably 
certain that the increase in the number of consumers is vaster 
than the increase in the wheat-growing area; and that, therefore, 
although there may be acertain relapse next year, prices are not 
likely to fall back to the low level to which we have been accus- 
tomed. In other words, the situation would not justify such a 
speculation as the sudden inclus on of a vast quantity of land for 
wheat-growing ; but it seems fairly certain that a gradual bringing 
back of the land that has been suffered to go out of cereal 
cultivation would be sound policy. 
HARVEST IN SCOTLAND. 

All along the East Coast of Scotland, in that admirably 
farmed and excellent agricultural land from Berwick to 
Aberdeen, harvest operations were much delayed by the dense 
and wetting ocean mist-— the easterly haar” in local parlance 
—which lay over the whole district for days, just at the end of 
September and the beginning of the current month. It was as 
wetting as heavy rain, and more penetrating, finding its way 
into the centre of the stacks, instead of running off as honest 
rain does; and, moreover, when the mist was dissipated by a 
turn of the light wind to the west, there was no good breeze to 
dry the sodden corn. The same influence, abetted by a snap of 
frost on one or two nights, has caused the potatoes to blacken, 
and they are looking less healthy than before the foggy spell set in. 
One of the distinctive features of Scottish lowland scenery is 
given by those small round stacks into which the Scottish farmer 
makes up his harvested corn. They stand close together in a 
great number, just round the farm buildings. ‘The Southerner, 
who is accustomed to the rectangular big stacks which are seen 
over the greater portion of England, is apt to wonder at first at 
the reason of this multitude of small stacks, which must 
certainly entail more labour in the making and the thatching. 
A little reflection, however, is enough to give the clue ta the 
small mystery. The Scotch farmer has a_ moister climate, 
speaking generally, to contend with than the Englishman ; his 
corn is often harvested in a less perfectly dry state, and 
consequently it is advantageous that the air should be allowed to 
play about it and the heat to dry out of it. This is effected by the 
many round stacks. But in an unusually dry season many of the 
Scottish farmers, too, will adopt the rectangular construction, 
and put the corn into big stacks. 

Dairy QUESTIONS. 

Those who have been present at the Dairy Show this week 
have had much to think of in addition to the prize list. ‘There 
is, in the first place, Lord Carrington’s warning speech at High 
Wycombe. He pointed out, with truth and justice, that the 
milk trade has now become of the highest importance to farmers. 
The latest returns from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
show that the number of cows and heifers in the possession 
of British farmers beats every previous record—a fact that 
indicates quite clearly the extending character of the milk trade. 
According to the calculation of Mr. Rew, two branches of cattle- 
farming, that is, the butchers’ side and the dairy side, are just 
about equal in value, each representing about £ 30,000,000 worth. 
Lord Carrington pointed out how necessary it was that 
the farmers should retain this milk trade, which is the only 
monopoly left to them. At present, one can scarcely see how it 
is seriously endangered. The importation of raw milk into this 
country is a mere trifle, and cannot in any way affect the home 
trade, while that of condensed and prepared milk shows no 
signs of expansion. The secret has not yet been discovered of 
preserving milk so that it can be put upon the table in the same 
condition as that which has just come from the cow’s udder. 
But, on the other hand, the discontent of many consumers is 
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too well known to need description. It is a fact beyond 
question that, when milk reaches the household of those who 
buy it, it is very frequently adulterated, and rendered impure by 
improper methods of carrying. No one believes that this is due to 
the farmers asaclass. Usually the milk leaves their hands clean 
and pure. Yet there is something to be said about the fact that 
the development of the dairy industry has proceeded more 
quickly than the construction of buildings and apparatus for 
carrying iton. There are many estates on which some expendi- 
ture in this direction would reap « reward. The adulteration, 
where it takes place, can generally be traced to the hawkers and 
middlemen; and in many ways the recent decision that it is 
sufficient for the seller of impure milk to produce a warranty 
is to be regretted. Beyond all this, however, there is a con- 
siderable amount of friction within the trade itself. Some of 
the outlying districts from which London draws its enormous 
supply of milk have had difficulty in arranging their contracts for 
the present year. Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Hampshire and 
Wiltshire may be taken as examples. The farmers there have 
had a difficulty in arranging their contracts for the coming 
year, because the great dairies seem to think that there will be 
an abundance of food during the approaching winter, which, 
combined with the increased number of milk cows, ought to 
bring down the price of the product. The farmers are rebelling 
against this. They say that for producing the milk they get no 
more return than those who distribute it, the latter claiming 
100 per cent. as their rate of profit; and some have said that 
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they would sooner devote themselves to butter-making than 
submit to the contracts offered them. 
A SMALL Howper’s BALANCE-SHEET. 

We have much pleasure in printing the following letter 
received from a correspondent on the working of a small holding 
in Surrey: ‘About a year ago I published in Country Lire my 
balance-sheet of the working of my small farm of sixteen acres. 
Since then my holding has nearly doubled, for | am now farming 
thirty acres. Although I made a profit of £47 out of my sixteen 
acres, | have to report a loss of £ 36 from the past year’s working 
of thirty acres. Last October I gave a detailed account of the capital 
expended and the number of fruit trees and bushes on my farm. To 
that I must add the acquisition of ten acres at £ 30 an acre and the 
purchase of one and a-half acres (part of the ten acres) of young 
fruit trees and bushes, the interest on the capital raised for this 
addition to my holding and the renting of four acres of pasture. 
My labour bill has increased from £31 13s. to £58 9s. 4d., 
exclusive of labour engaged for the hay harvest, which is 
included under the item of cows and stock. I have also doubled 
my stock of beehives, which now number thirty instead of 
fifteen. I attribute my balance on the wrong side to the 
following causes: 

1. Overstocking last winter and having to purchase hay from March to 
May when hay was dear. 

2. A cow, for which I paid £19 10s., haying to be sold for £9 10s, 
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3. The dearth of honey, owing to a wet season when bees, instead of 
storing surplus honey in the full flush of the clover crop, were kept indoors by 
the bad weather, and had to feed on their reserve supplies. 

4. Inability to market the strawberry crop well and the failure of the 
apple crop. 

5. Unremunerative labour expended on the one and a-half acres of the 
new orchard under the spade which had been left by the last owner in a foul 
condition. 


I find, by dividing the labour equally between the stock 
(grass land) and the arable ground, and charging the cattle with 
nine-tenths of the rent and interest and taxes and one-tenth to 
the arable (say, three acres), that the cow-keeping department 
shows a loss of £37 gs. 10d. and the garden ground shows a loss 
of £13 8s. 3d. The most satisfactory feature has been pig-keeping. 
I have kept one farrowing sow, and, selling two of her litter of 
six, I kept and fattened the other four and sold them when the 
prices of feeding-stuffs took their alarming upward bound. As 
last year, I sold my butter all the year round at 1s. 3d. a pound, 
and the chief customers for milk have been ourselves, for what 
we consumed in the house has been, of course, credited to the 
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cow account. On the market-gardening side nearly all my 
apple trees (and they consist of about 450 six year old trees) 
were badly attacked by aphides and other insects this year. 
Most of the prolific crop of plums were boiled down for jam, as 
I refused to sell them at glut prices. Wehave “jammed,” too, a 
good deal of the strawberries and damsons, which have also 
borne abundantly. A thief carried off in the night the crop of 
Early Rivers’ and most of the damsons, stopping curiously 
enough, where the trees protect the beehives. I am making 
one alteration with a view to, as I hope, increasing my income 
next year, and that is in having the ground between 
the rows of fruit trees in the one and a-half acres of orchard 
ploughed up, cleaned and laid down to grass and clover of a 
mixture which shall make excellent hay and good forage for the 
bees, viz., with plenty of sainfoin, alsike and white dutch. Next 
year I shall be able to mow this growth with the machine 
between the trees. I intend, also, to keep another sow, and give 
up rearing summer calves, giving pigs the separated milk in 
summer and the calves the separated milk in the winter. It 
should be borne in mind that nothing is charged for my own 
labour, nor for the dairymaid’s work.” M. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. MAURICE HEWLETT is an author of whom 
it is very difficult to write a scrupulously fair and 
honest appreciation. He has won for himself 
a great popularity; but in these days that says 
little either for or against his merits. The undis- 

cerning public appreciated Sir Walter Scott in his lifetime, but 
has given its plaudits with equal freedom to writers whose names 
cannot be mentioned in the same breath with his; therefore, 
after endeavouring to appraise the position of a writer, we must 
entirely ignore the impression he has produced on his contem- 
poraries. Mr. Hewlett, however, has many solid claims to attention. 
He is honest and real ; that is to say, he does not, in our opinion, 
consciously make up a story to appeal to the likes and dislikes 
of the multitude. He may please the gallery, but he does not 
play to it exclusively. Throughout the whole of his work may 
be traced the existence and influence of the same personality. 
Moreover, he has what is, perhaps, the most individual style of 
any novelist who is now prominently before the public. Others 
write as good, and perhaps even better, English ; many possess 
those qualities of directness, simplicity and terseness that 
are as characteristic of the English as they are of the Latin 
tongue; but in them one feels the lack of a personality. 
Perhaps an illustration will show our meaning better than 
a great deal of exposition. The novelist who, above anyone 
else in English literature, was able to infuse his own indivi- 
duality into his books was Laurence Sterne. We can scarcely 
read a page of “ Tristram Shandy” without feeling that it was 
peculiarly an offspring of Sterne’s inner self. He had his own 
curious way of looking at things, and it seldom or never varied. 
Thackeray, too, had a touch of the same quality. The Thackeray 
attitude is as easily described as the Shandean. Dickens and 
George Eliot, excellent though they may be, do not give us this 
quality. Mr. Eewlett does. His writing is not a model to be 
followed, it is diffuse and wordy to a degree; but always it shows 
us the Hewlett way of looking at things, the Hewlett impres- 
sion. It comes from a man who. does not make up his part, but 
shows you exactly what he is. The fault most easily to be discerned 
in his writings isa deficiency in literary tact. The very theme of 
his latest book, The Stooping Lady (Macmillan), is slightly dis- 
pleasing. It is the tale of a woman of the patrician class, who 
fell in love with a butcher, and would have been married to him 
save for a tragic occurrence .which cut his life short. The 
tragical end was most probably invented to get rid of a position 
that was becoming impossible. The novelist puts forward a 
claim for Mr. Vernour as a superior kind of butcher: “ He was a 
strong speaker, a superior young man who had taught himself 
French to read Rousseau, Latin to break his teeth over Livy ; 
the Government was said to have an eye upon him.” But 
admitting all this, it is to be taken with the fact that the man 
had been brought up to slay innocent sheep, to wield 
an axe upon inoffensive bullocks, to cut and carve joints 
and, generally speaking, to deal with blood. His was an occu- 
pation that does not tend to the development of “the finer 
feelings of our nature.”” The butcher might very possibly be an 
honest man and an effective demagogue. The crowds who 
assemble to hear Radicals speak do not insist upon refinement in 
their heroes; but it would take more than Mr. Hewlett brings 
forward to convince us that a man out of the shambles could be 
the highly delicate, fastidious and honourable lover that Vernour 
was, and could mingle strength with tenderness to the same 
degree. "ven in the love scenes, our imagination cannot help 
going back to his employment; and while he is declaring the 
ardour and unselfishness of his passion, we see him in fancy doing 


to death the beasts of the field. That a lady might stoop to him 
is possible, but not a lady like the heroine of this novel; and 
in her creation Mr. Hewlett has considered rather our own 
time than the early part of the nineteenth century. She is 
essentially an open-air, unconventional girl of the present day, 
for whom a thousand living models might have been found; but 
in 180g the position of woman was entirely different. The girl of 
that period had not developed either the athleticism or independ- 
ence of to-day. We have but to take the most robust of Sir Walter 
Scott’s women, or of Jane Austen’s, to see that Hermia Mary 
Chambre was not of their breed or stock. Probably both Eliza- 
beth, in “ Pride and Prejudice,” and Diana Vernon were in advance 
of the time of their creation, but they were mildness itself 
compared to Hermia. It was atime of formal and ceremonious 
manners, and the girl’s direct speech and curt, crisp sentences 
are much more early twentieth than nineteenth century. 
But when we have said this there is little else to complain 
of in Mr. Hewlett’s latest work. He has, with rare skill 
and great imaginative art, recalled to us those turbid opening 
years of the last century, when William Cobbett was the 
Keir - Hardie of his day, and Sir Arthur Wellesley its 
Kitchener. He makes us feel the time so well that it is easy 
to forgive the exaggeration with which he seeks to enforce its 
characteristics. 

The opening scene, in which two young bloods stake a valuable 
horse belonging to the butcher, and then fight the owner, is one 
that cannot be paralleled in the work of the eighteenth century 
novelists. The plot of the story hangs upon the persecution to 
which the relatives of the young bloods subject the butcher—a 
persecution of which Hermia is so ashamed that she goes in 
person and makes a humble apology for it. It follows that she 
and the butcher fall in love with one another, to the horror and 
surprise of all her aristocratic friends. Cobbett is introduced, 
and the following passage will give an idea of how Mr. Hewlett 
speaks of that sturdy demagogue : 

He was very much at his ease, and not ungainly in his free-spoken way. 
He kissed his hostess’s hand, clapped that of Sir Francis; had a joke for Ranald, 
a bow for Rodono, and two or three words in a half-whisper for Lord Sandgate. 
Of Mr. Hunt he took no notice whatever, but stood, after his first salutations, 
surveying the ladies—meditating upon them as if they had been flowers in 
his garden-plot, with not unpleasant satisfaction. Miss Hermia could not 
but think that his hands were too deep in his breeches pockets, his feet too 
far apart and too firmly planted. Although it was midsummer, he stood 
back -to the fire, a coat-tail under each arm; and although it was near 
midnight, he still wore cords and boots. She was ashamed of herself for 
noticing such things, when better things were at hand—for instance, Lord 
Sandgate’s respect for his opinion, and a fine benevolence twinkling in his 
sharp eyes and creasing his wholesome face. 


Mr. Hewlett does not seem to recognise that the wit in those 
days was on the side of the anti-Jacobins. He represents the 
aristocracy, for the most part, as sympathising with Cobbett and 
the other agitators. Never do we find them making fun of the 
extravagant ideas put forward, and certainly no one, without any 
other evidence, would ever have suspected, from any mention of 
Canning in this book, that he was the author of “ The Needy 
Knife Grinder.’’ Earnestness, no doubt, the Jacobins possessed, 
but the fine humour and drollery were all arrayed against them. 
Hermia’s quixotic resolve to marry herself to a butcher would, in 
our opinion, have excited much less indignation and a great deal 
more ridicule than the book gives us any idea of. Peers, baronets 
and their kin, too, are painted too much as mere country bumpkins; 
many of them possessed quite as much intelligence as did the best 
of the reformers. 
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T was the last day of the 
season. lor more thana 
week signs had not been 
wanting to show that 
winter was at hand. The 

leaves were falling from the 
birches; every morning. the 
frozen surface of the marshes 
crunched beneath ‘our feet, for 
all the world as if we had been 
walking on a gigantic biscuit. 
Already the elk had begun to 
move down from their high 
summer pasture lands towards 
the wooded valleys where they 
spend the winter, and to-day, as 
we left our saeter, we could see 
that a light powdering of snow 
lay on the higher slopes of the 
hillside opposite. Less to our 
liking was the curtain of grey 
mist that was creeping along the 
face of the hill, and at times 
threatened to come down and 
cover the ground. For that is 
the penalty of hunting on high 
ground; so long as the weather 
is clear, you can see, find and 
stalk your deer there on days 
when the unfortunates down in 
the valley are groping about in 
woods and thickets, praying for 
a steady gale of wind and a storm 
to deaden the cracking of the dry 
twigs under their feet. Up here 
the woods have thinned out into 
low, irregular scrub, and every 
deer found must almost of neces- 
sity be seen, while the wind, 
though it often plays the hunter 
scurvy tricks, does not behave 


with the maddening’ inconse- THE BIG ELK’S HEAD. 


quence that it displays in the 

lower valleys. But when the mist comes down there is an end 
of your sport until it rises, and sometimes that does not happen 
for daystogether. On this particular day we were determined, at 
all events, to make every effort possible. During the past three 
weeks we had seen so many little beasts, and spared them so often 
in the hope of securing a really good trophy, that it seemed hard 
indeed if our self-restraint was to meet with no reward. Not that 
we had any reason to blame our luck. I had secured one good 
and one passable head; but there were also one or two others 
that we had passed that I should have been glad enough, failing 
better, to have brought to bag, and it may have been that both 
Anton and I were 
thinking of these others 
witha tinge of regret as 
we left the saeter that 
September morning, 
Our way ran, to begin 
with, along a_ steep 
little path down to the 
river that flowed below 
our quarters. This we 
generally ferried over 
by a little raft of logs, 
the said raft being con. 
structed on so econo- 
mical a principle that 
when two hunters were 
safely embarked there- 
on the hound usually 
had much ado to keep 
his toes out of the 
‘water. But to-day 
Storm appeared to 
have other things: to 
think about. There 
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was a_ big wooded THE 


island in mid-stream, 

formed by the river branching into two channels, to join again some 
4ooyds. higher up, and it was towards this island that Storm’s 
attention was directed. He was not sure of anything, but the way 
in which he was trying the wind seemed to suggest that we should 
land there and investigate. No sooner had we gone ashore than 
it became abundantly clear that there was something on the 
island. Fresh tracks were there, of more than one elk seemingly, 
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and before we had gone very far 
Storm “felt” something and ran 
forward on his thong. Unfortu- 
nately, there was no wind, and 
in that thick, airless timber the 
best of dogs could not do himself 
justice. Had it been less excit- 
ing it would have been comical 
to see the old dog throw his nose 
into the air andactually shut his 
eyes in an agony of endeavour to 
catch the slightest suggestion of 
taint that the air might carry. 
It was of nouse, In weather and 
timber such as this he could not 
help us, and the natural result 
followed. As we were crossing 
a little glade in the wood the elk, 
which were on the edge of the 
timber on the far side of it, saw 
us. We heard acrash, and the 
next moment caught sight of a 
cow elk, followed by a little long- 
legged furry-coated calf, striding 
away among the timber. After 
them came something else, but 
this something was so hidden 
by intervening birch trees that 
beyond a flash of grey hair we 
could see nothing. We started 
off and ran as hard as we could, 
and, oddly enough, came plump 
upon the whole family of elk, bull, 
cow and calf, which had probably 
not made us out and had halted, 
culious to see what we were. 
Of course the bull was farthest 
off, and standing in the thickest 
of the timber, and equally of 
course he managed to slip away 
without showing me his head, 
though I could have shot the cow 
three times over. But I do not 
think he was abig one. We saw his tracks afterwards, which were 
small, and besides, so far as my experience goes, | am inclined to 
think that the very light-coated beasts, such as this one was, are 
for the most part young deer. Anyhow, we had no means ot 
judging, for we never saw himagain. Wecrossed the river from 
the island and made our way up into a most beautiful little valley, 
full of lakes and orange birch scrub, the ideal of what an elk’s 
summer quarters should: be. The elk, too, evidently recognised 
this, for it was the surest piece of ground on our “rights.” I do 
not think that I had ever visited it before without finding elk of 
some kind in it. But to-day there was none, We left the 
valley and set out to 
cross the little ridge 
that separated it from 
the next, a lower piece 
of ground, where the 
woods grew more 
thickly and where, con- 
sequently, there would 
be more cover to hold 
the deer, Suddenly, 
on the high ground 
separating the two 
vaileys, Storm winded 
something. He did not 
seem very sure aboutit, 
and we were in two 
minds whether we 
should follow him, but 
decided to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, It 
was well that we did so, 
for after puzzling out 
the scent for rooyds. or 
so, he started straining 
forward on his leash, 
with his head held high 
in the air, in a way which showed plainly to those who knew him 
best that he was not merely scenting tracks, but had the wind 
from the deer itself. Presently, upon rounding a corner, I, too, 
perceived a strong smell of elk. The bull elk during the latter 
part of the rutting season smells stronger than any other deer 
whose powers in that direction I have had the privilege of testing, 
so strong, indeed, that it is possible even for the human nose to 
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perceive him 
at a considetr- 
able distance. 
We, therefore, 
felt sure of one 
of two things: 
either there 
was a bull elk 
somewhere 
near, or else 
that a bull at 
no very distant 
time before had 
dug a pit there. 
For it is the 
habit of bulls 
during the 
height of the 
rut to dig 
shallow pits 
from ft. to 
1ft. 6in. in 
diameter, and 
these pits often 
retain thesmell 
of elk for days 
after the elk 
himself has 
left them. But 
as we advanced further and further without coming upon the 
elk’s pit, | became convinced that it was the elk himself that 
was being so forcibly indicated tous. Then, as we topped a 
ridge, Anton, who was leading, suddenly ducked down. ‘I see 
him,’ he said. Sure enough there was an elk feeding among 
the dwarf birches about tooyds. away; but to our great surprise 
and disappointment it proved to be a cow; nor, look where we 
might, could we see any sign of the bull. I searched everywhere, 
and then handed the glass to Anton. — It seemed impossible that 
we should have been deceived, but then the ground was so open 
that if the bull was there we must surely have seen him. At last 
Anton said, ** Now I see him.” It was a really beautiful piece of 
spying. The beast was lying at the base of a little amphitheatre 
of hills, with his body and all but the top of his head and 
shoulders hidden in a depression of the ground, and what there 
was of him showing harmonised for once almost completely with 
his surroundings. An elk in the open is usually one of the easiest 
of deer to see, showing up almost black against any ordinary back- 
ground. Moreover, he was lying several hundred yards away from 
iis cow, according to a distresstul habit which elk have, and which 
once before lost me a decent bull. The puzzle was how to get up 
to him. It was impossible to approach him from above, for there 
the cow stood guard; and below him there seemed to be no sort of 
cover. Wecrawled a little nearer toa ridge, from which we could 
see him better, and waited for himtorise. There could be no doubt 
that he was a big beast, so big that I hardly dared to think what a 
fine finish he would make to the trip, if only I could secure him. 
He lay in an attitude that I have never seen an elk assume before, 
with his head 
held almost 
vertically and 
his nose, so far 
as I could see 
with the glass, 
actually _ rest- 
ing on the 
ground. And 
he would not 
rise. Hour 
after hour 
passed by, the 
afternoon drew 
on towards 
evening, and 
still he lay 
there, hardly 
moving an ear. 
At last I could 
stand it ao 
longer, and de- 
termined, come 
what might, to 
stalk him 
where he lay. 
Anything 
seemed better 
than the chance 
of darkness 
overtaking us 
before we could 
ANTON AND _ STORM. get on terms 
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with that bull. So we slipped down off our vantage ground and 
under cover of a friendly burn gained a hollow some 45oyds. 
directly below the deer. So far our task had been of the simplest; 
but beyond this point it seemed a question not so much how I was 
to keep out of sight of the deer, but how long the deer would 
abstain from seeing me. ‘To add to my troubles, snow still lay on 
a good deal of the ground, and my clothes, that usually 
harmonised so well with their surroundings, showed up in 
dark and melancholy contrast to that brilliant background. 
On the other hand, the elk, like all forest-loving deer, is slow 
to rely on the evidence of its eyesight, and even if he did see 
me I might very well get a long shot as he stood at gaze. 
Anyhow, there seemed no other way, so telling Anton 
to stay behind a stone with the dog, | crawled out into the open, 
with my hunter’s murmured “Good luck” ringing in my head 
and the melting snow permeating my clothes. 

There was no science in that stalk. Patience and good luck 
and a constant eye to the direction in which the deer was looking 
were all that could help me. Even the bushes, that should have 
been my shelter, had shed their leaves and, regarded as cover, were 
now little more than a snare and a delusion. It would be easy 
to imagine a stalk which called for more from the hunter, but for 
sheer piled-up agonising excitement I do not think I ever knew its 
equal, Even now I can remember it all, down to she minutest 
detail. My immediate objective was a hummock of high ground 
some 250yds. ahead, where I should be able, I thought, to see down 
into the little depression where the beast was lying, for at present 
I could only see his head. That, however, would mean a longer 
shot than I cared about, and it seemed possible if I reached so far 
to get from 
that point to 
another hum- 
mock not more 
than  150yds. 
from the deer. 
Slowly, very 
slowly, I 
wormed = my 
way forward. 
Once I gained 
a kindly hollow 
and for per- 
haps 2oyds. 
was able to 
move ata 
reasonable 
pace. Twice 
at least, judg- 
ing from the 
angle of his 
horns, I 
thought that 
he had seen 
me, and lay 
like one dead 
with the 
melting snow 
oozing and 
trickling about 
me until his THE SEASON’S TROPAIES. 
head assumed 
a more reassuring position. But for the most part, happily 
for me, his gaze seemed to be fixed on some object further 
down the hillside; perhaps he had caught a glimpse of Anton 
lying beside his stone. And now, as | drew nearer, I was 
faced by a new and unexpected problem. The ground, as I have 
said, was covered here and there with a scrub of stunted birches, 
and try as I might I found it impossible to drag my body through 
them without their branches cracking and rustling in a way only 
too well calculated to put off the deer. I decided, therefore, to 
abandon my first idea or hope of reaching the further hummock, 
the one within easy range of the beast, and determined to take my 
shot from the nearer of the two, now not more than 2oyds. from 
where I lay. With renewed caution I crept forward, and now had 
all but arrived at the spot that I had chosen. Was it a twig snapped 
or did the treacherous bushes cover but to betray me? Suddenly, 
as I looked, with a single movement the great beast had risen 
from the ground and now stood looking straight in my direction. 
Now for it!) A thick bush lay right in front of me, but as soon as 
I could get even approximately clear I fired, and the bull turned 
slowly round and began walking away. I[ plunged my hand 
into my pocket, and after an agonising fumble my numbed 
fingers brought away a bag full of small change! Somehow 
I got rid of it, and got another cartridge into the rifle. 
Just as the deer was vanishing into a gully, I fired, and saw, or 
thought I saw, him fall out of sight. Up I got, and ran as well 
as I was able to a place commanding both ends of the gully into 
which the deer had disappeared. There I waited for some minutes 
while hope grew into certainty, and at last, as he still did not 
appear, | went down to look for him. I found him immediately, 
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very sick, with the cow standing by his side, unable or unwilling 
to understand what had befallen her mate. On my appearance, 
however, she made off, and I put the bull out of bis pain as soon 
as possible. He bore all the marks of extreme age. His antlers, 
though still fine, were not in proportion to his gigantic body, 
his teeth were worn down and cracked with age, and the bell, 
that strange tuft of skin and hair that most bulls carry, was 
entirely absent, another sign, as I was told, of advanced years. 
Presently, Anton came up jubilant. He had seen the stalk 
from beginning to end, and had seen, too, that the bull was ours 
after the second shot. We cut off the deer’s head, but without 
proper appliances it was quite impossible to carry it down, and 
the day was too far advanced to allow us to skin it then and there. 
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So we left him where he lay, and made our way down to the 
nearest farm, where we arrived after nightfall, in that rare, 
but happy, state which is the goal of the hunter’s ambition. 
I have chosen to describe this day partly because it calls up 
pleasant recollections, but partly, also, because it seems to me 
to differ in some essentials from the elk-hunting experiences 
generally described. Most of the accounts I have read have 
dealt with the finding and following of deer in the thick 
forest, a sport wide as the poles apart from that which I 
have described; but the joy of elk-hunting lies in its variety, 
and a stalk in the open like this in which [ took part is 
no less essentially a part of the sport than a day spent among 
the timber. A. C. GaTHoRNE- Harpy. 


BY ELECT RICITT. 


By B. H. Tuwalte. 


HE Electric Culture Installation at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, invented and 
patented by the writer, is attracting so much attention 
that it has been thought that readers of Country LIFE 
would like to know something of the system, its 

methods and aims, and wherein it differs from existing and 
previous attempts to effect the culture of plants by the agency of 
electricity. Before, therefore, describing the present system, a brief 
summary of the history of this fascinating subject will not be out 
of place. Very soon after Jablouchoff invented the electric arc 
it was discovered that the rays from this light stimulated the 
growth of plants, and the work was continued by Sir W. Siemens 
in this country and by Mr. Bailey in America. Sir W. Siemens 
died before his experiments were completed, but they were 
of splendid promise. Mr. Bailey was convinced that the 
arc light promoted assimilation and hastened growth and 
maturity. In order, perhaps, to better understand the beneficial 
effect of electric arc rays on plants, a brief summary of the 


THE TOMATO PLANTS. 


natural processes and vdle performed by the various agencies will 
be useful. As we all know, the essential food elements of plants 
are carbon—which the leaves of the plants absorb from the 
ambient atmosphere—and nitrogen—which the plant, by means 
of its roots, derives from the soil fertilisers. Of all the processes 
that constitute links in the chain of organic vegetable 
activity, none is so wonderful as are those associated with the 
building-up of a_ green leaf. The  chiorophyl granules 
embedded in protoplasm constitute the green pigment of leaves 





THE TRAVELLING LAMP. 


forming the field of chemical activity, the function of which is to 
find nutriment for the leaves, and through them the plant, during 
the active periods of its existence; but this chlorophyll function 
of plant nutriment cannot be exercised unless it is receiving the 
violent actinic or chemically stimulating rays from the sun or its 
substitute, the arc electric light. The chemical rays of the sun 
exercise other functions, which result in promoting the exercise of 
the respiratory organs of plants. Other phases in the life of a plant 
appear to correlate with the changing intensity and character of the 
solar light during the diurnal period. Further, it is well known that 
while the roots and stalks of plants are nourished by fluid foods, 
the leaves are principally fed by gaseous ones. Nature, again, 
provides a warm environment to roots during cold periods, such 
as a covering of decayed leaves or snow. It will be obvious from 
the above, to the most casual observer, that if a near imitation 
of natural forces is to be secured for the artificial cultivation of 
plants independently of the.sun and weather, the following agents 
must be assembled and harnessed for the common object: (a) An 
ample supply of violet or chemically active rays projected from 
powerful and moving are lights; (b)_a supply. of. electro-static 
current for atmospheric: and root electrification; (c) the plant 
environment of an atmosphere containing moisture and in the 
proportions common to the most fertile countries, and at 
temperatures within the limits of 7odeg. Fahrenheit and Sodeg. 
Fahrenheit; (d) an ideal fertilising agent; (¢) an ample supply of 
water for the root’s service. 

Seeing that the installation at the Botanic (Gardens has only 
been in operation for a few weeks, it is tuo early yet to make any 
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pronouncement, but the requisite agents are, it is hoped, being 
furnished by the system now under test. As to the machinery that is 
accomplishing this, any lengthy or technical description need not 
here be given. Brietly, it consists of a modern producer suction- 
gas-engine coupled toa dynamo. ‘The electric energy developed 
by this plant is allocated to the feeding of the arc lights and 
travelling gear in the greenhouse. An electro-static machine 
driven from the gas-engine crank-shaft discharges 
electricity at various points in the glasshouse to elec- 
trify not only the air, but the plants and their roots as 
well. The stored heat developed by the engine is 
utilised for maintaining the greenhouse at the 
desired temperature. The greenhouse, it may be 
added, is of the ordinary type of structure, some 
soft. long by 16ft. wide. At the present moment 
it contains some 200 plants in pots, including 
geraniums, fuchsias and other popular flowering 
plants, as well as various kinds of grasses and 
palms, tomato plants, etc. Just below the roof of 
the house are two rails from which depend the arc 
lights, the most interesting device probably in the 
whole plant to the general visitor. It is equipped 
with special reflector hoods, by which the beam of 
light is confined within narrow limits of concen- 
tration. The open end of the hood is closed in 
by a water screen, made up by a glass trough filled 
with water. This water screen, through which the 
light rays have to penetrate, is intended to secure 
as near an imitation of natural solar effect as 
possible, and to limit the effect of the rays, and if it is desired to 
screen from the plants any portion of the spectra, coloured water 
can be employed. The roof of the reflector is provided witha 
chimney to permit the escape into the roof of the greenhouse of 
the nitrous oxides that may be produced. It is arranged that 
the are lights are automatically, constantly and almost imper- 
ceptibly moving along the entire length backwards and forwards 
of the greenhouse, radiating a powerful beam of light on both 
sides of the house. The traveller is electrically driven, and the 
speed may be controlled. Directly the sun goes down the arc 
lights are set in operation, and at the present time the plants in 
the greenhouse are being given some three to four hours’ additional 
or artificial sunlight. In a house close by there is to all intents 
and purposes a duplicate set of plants, by which it is possible to 
ascertain something of the effect of the artificial sunlight upon 
the plants 

The photograph of the tomato plants is evidence of the 
beneficial effect of the rays of the are lights. So far as age is 
concerned the two plants are identical, but the taller one has 
been subjected to forty-eight hours’ arc-light treatment. It will be 
seen that it is not only taller, but more fully developed so far as 
leaves or branches are concerned and quite healthy. Should 
the weather be dull or fogs arise, the artificial rays would be 
given for a longer period. It would be detrimental, of course, to 
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run the plant all night, as plants require in a general way six 
hours’ rest at least. 

We now come to the economic question, the most important, 
probably, from a commercial point of view. Here it is rather early 
to give figures, though | expect it will work out to at least a saving 
of 30 per cent. over all systems at present employed. So far as 
labour is concerned, this is not an expensive item. Any ordinarily 
intelligent workman could master the manipulation of the system 
in a few hours, while the apparatus will run for four hours 
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without attention. It is also early to say definitely what a 
nurseryman adopting the system could hope to obtain. Straw- 
berries, | imagine, could be ripened under the system in seven 
weeks and raspberries and grapes and other similar fruit in 
about two and a-half months from shooting. I am here working, 
more or less, on the results obtained by Sir William Siemens, 
who employed a simple stationary arc. We know that with his 
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comparatively primitive installation he secured ripe and strong- 
flavoured grapes in from two to two and a-half months from a 
date in December. If the installation at Regent’s Park succeeds 
in securing the results expected it will remove to some extent 
our dependency during winter on foreign products, which cannot 
obviously bring with them the sweetness and flavour of those 
newly gathered. As aresult of the present experiment I have 
been frequently asked if the application will be extended to field- 
work. No doubt it will be the means of bringing the question 
of electro-static application for fieldwork to the front. After all, 
if we admit that in the open it is impracticable, yet, considering 
the development of cheap roof construction, with roofs that can 
be rapidly removed, there is no reason at all why electric culture 
on a big scale cannot be brought within the sphere of practical 
science for application throughout the year. 


MARKED SAI.MON. 


NDER the above heading there appeared on August 31st 
an article principally devoted to criticism of deduc- 
tions arrived at from the recapture of an extremely 

small number of marked salmon. The marking of salmon 
referred to took place under the auspices of the Board of 
Agriculture and [Tisheries, and was spread over a 
period of three years and applied to the rivers of 
England and Wales. One or two rivers were 
mentioned, and a few suggestions were thrown out 
as to the best method of procedure, but no definite 
scheme was suggested. The present system of 
marking salmon and smolts as applied to the rivers 
of England and Wales is thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
and the figures quoted in the article referred to 
are sufficient proof of this. A suggestion was made 
that one of the Inspectors of Fisheries should be 
sent down to some half-dozen rivers in the close 
season to superintend the marking of salmon three 
times during the spawning season, and doubts were 
cast upon the capabilities of water-bailifs to perform 
these duties. Would it not be possible for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries to select one river in 
England and Wales and to utilise that river for the 
experimental marking of salmon and smolts upon 
a large scale? It may be taken for granted that 
the marking of salmon and smolts carried on by 
individual effort can produce very small results, 
and can furnish few statistics of real scientific 
value. The rod-fishermen in the early spring 
may catch numerous kelts; but what chance 
has a kelt caught on a minnow of surviving 
the ordeal of a struggle, the lengthy process 
of the removal of a flight of minnow hooks 
and the fixing of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
label? In the late spring the fly-fishers may catch a large 
number of smolts as they descend to the sea, but what are 
the chances against the survival of the comparatively small 
number that any rod-fisherman may catch? There can be 
little doubt that to successfully carry out scientific marking 
the work must be done upon a large scale. <A suitable river 
must be chosen, and the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
must work through a Board of Conservators, and the net must be 
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employed both for salmon ard smolts. As a suitable river for 
the purpose the Wye suggests itself, and for the following reasons : 
It runs into an estuary, the estuary of the Severn, and below it 
into the same estuary runs the Usk. The ge graphical features 
of the Severn estuary are such that it supplies all the necessary 
material for testing the question of the return of smolts as 
erilse or salmon to the river in which they were bred. There 
is the river Severn, which cannot be called a rod salmon 
river, and yet it can supply to the public market a very large 
number of salmon killed almost entirely by fixed engines, draft 
and lave nets. The watershed of the Severn is enormous, and 
the area of spawning-grounds correspondingly large; but the 
ascent of salmon is difficult owing to obstructions at Gloucester 
and Worcester. The Uskis a good salmon river for rods, though 
deteriorating, but has to contend with the pollution of Newport 
at its mouth. The Wye, entering the estuary between the Usk 
and the Severn, is improving year by year as a rod river. There 
is an uninterrupted run for salmon from mouth to source, both 
in the main river and its principal tributaries, and the area of 
spawning- grounds is exceptionally large; above all, the 
netting in tidal waters is under the control of an association whose 
nets are worked to pay expenses and not as a commercial 
concern. 

Another point in favour of the Wye from an experimental 
point of view is that, though geographically it is a tributary of 
the Severn, and would prima facie share in the run of estuary 
salmon, its entry into the estuary is extremely unfavourable for 
the ascent of fish, being practically at right angles to the flow of 
the Severn. This fact alone should enhance the value of experi- 
mental marking, for it might throw light upon the run of salmon 
into tributaries of main rivers, the Wye being taken as a tributary 
of the Severn when treated as an estuary. Take, for example, 
the theory that salmon return to the river in which they were 
bred, and set against it the theory that they return to the 
estuary in the tributaries of which they were bred. If the 
estuary theory is correct, whether they head the main stream 
or its tributaries will depend to a great extent upon the 
condition of the water in the tributaries; in a_ time. of 
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“ UT itll come,” said William Henry. ‘ Oh, yes, it’ll 
come. There ain’t no call for you to pine away 
a-waiting for it, nor yet to go seeking likely maidens 
to find the heart of ’ee. When the right maid do 
come, with all her enticing and diverting ways, 

‘twill be hard put to it as you will be, Luke Pengelly, to 

say her nay or shut the ears of ’ee to that there crool call 

of love.” 

The room was half in darkness, half in light. A little, 
narrow, oblong room, hung about with odd possessions, the 
ceiling festooned with strings of onions, bunches of dried sage 
and hams tied up in small sacks of muslin, the walls panoplied 
with curious agricultural instruments—a bagging-knife, a scythe, 
shears-—the floor littered with potatoes. Yet withal a comfort- 
able room in the firelight, the gathering dusk. Luke Pengelly’s 
dark eyes swept it thoughtfully. He pitied the emptiness of the 
old bachelor’s life; there was, it seemed to him, a something 
missing here. 

“For why do ’ee want to make a home for thyself? ”’ said 
William Henry. ‘Do ’ee look at 1, Luke. I ain’t never wed 
no maiden, nor thought on en.” He turned his withered face 
towards his visitor, and his dim old eyes seemed as though they 
would challenge doubt in the mind of the other. 

But Luke Pengelly was not minded to doubt. He said, 
suddenly: ‘1 ain’t never been popular with the maidens; I ain’t 
the kind. . . . But, time along, when I were at Polwhinnick, 
to the cattle fair, I did see one as I did find it crool hard to be 
forgetting. . . . Herdidn’t speaktol. . ” He stared 
before him thoughtfully. ‘ This here love do take folks powerful 
strong?” 

“’Tis true,” said William Henry. ‘ A-many gurt men have 
I seed struck down with en, and most powerlully undone. Thy 
own father, Luke, do come to the mind of I; a terrible way 
were him led. And Samuel Poldew were another, and Jacob 
Benney . . .” He drew a full breath, and then checked 
himself; then drew another, and, as though the words were 
wrung from him, repeated: “Yes; there ain’t no calling like 
that there call of love.” 

Luke Pengelly had risen ; his swarthy, passionate face was 
alight. ‘ Belike some day that cali will come to I,” he said. 
“And whenen do .. .” 

But William Henry stayed him. ‘ When you do hear en,” 
he said, suddenly, “do ee answer. Yes . . . do’ee answer 
straight.” He stared into the heart of the fire, 

**Good-night to ’ee,” said Luke. 
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drought the -ulk of water will, in the natural course of events, 
flow down the river, which really forms the estuary, and the great 
proporticn of salmen will head that stream. The watersheds of 
the Severn, Wye and Usk furnish a perfect ccmbination for 
experiment. The Severn, by far the largest of the three, 
supplies the estuary with the greatest volume of water and is 
essentially a tidal net and fixed engine river, with a big take of 
netted fish and a very small record of rod-killed fish. It has an 
enormous area of potential spawning - grounds, but they are 
difficult of access, and obstruction to the passage of salmon into 
inland waters is the feature of this river. The Wye is the 
next largest of the three, and has almost the unique advan- 
tage of a clear run from mouth to source for the 
ascent of salmon. This also applies to its main_ tribu- 
taries. The spawning area of main river and _ tributaries 
is very large and exceptionally favourable. The netting in inland 
waters, owing to the bye-laws of the Board of Conservators and 
the action of the association, may be practically discounted ; the 
netting in tidal waters is carried on upon a very small scale and 
the rod-fisheries are improving year by year. The Usk is the 
smallest of the three rivers, and as compared with the Wye is 
heavily netted and has to contend with very serious pollution 
and obstruction to the ascent of salmon. This combination of 
an estuary and its tributaries furnishes an opportunity for 
prolonged experiment by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Why do the tidal net fisheries of the Severn return such a large 
take of netted fish if the spawning-beds are not easily accessible 
to salmon? Do the Wye and the Usk, especially the Wye, 
breed the fish which are eventually caught by the nets and fixed 
engines in the Severn? To take the estuary theory. Do salmon 
bred in Severn, Wye and Usk return to the Severn estuary, and 
do they naturally head for the Severn as the largest volume of water 
unless enticed aside into the tributaries, the Usk and the Wye, 
should they happen to be in flood? These questions, which 
affect every river and estuary in the United Kingdom, might be 
successfully tested if the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
would seriously take up the question of marking salmon and 
smolts and apply it upon a large scale in the river Wye. — R. 


HEN ET. 


The twilight deepened in the little room. William Henry 
sat on motionless. Now and then a red cinder fell from the 
grate to the rusted hearth: there was no other sound in the 
room but that and William Henry’s laboured breaths. For 
William Henry was listening to his own counsel to Luke 
Pengelly; he, too, attended the call of love. ‘I won’t listen to 
‘ee; 1 won't hear ’ee,” said William Henry to it. Yet he con- 
tinued to lend an ear; for William Henry, though he might and 
did dery it, had had his one romance. 

‘*For why did him go to speak o’ Polwhinnick ?”’ he asked 
himself. ‘* That were a crool distressing thing to do!” 

On the fourth day he sent for Luke. ‘1 be an old fule, 
that’s what I do be,” he said, as he set out carefully to the 
younger man the position in which he found himself. But, 
there, 1 ain’t got no kith nor kin! And Mary Ann Tregellis, as 
became Mary Ann Barber, were the only maid as ever came near 
to pleasing I. I ain’t not saying as I| did love she.” He told 
his lie contumaciously. ‘1 ain’t even saying as her were well 
favoured, but her came near to pleasing 1. Mary Aun be dead 

But I do hear as there be a lil’ maiden—'tis seven 
year since her were orphaned—and belike for her mother’s sake 
her would come tol. . . I be getting old and feeble. 

> I ain’t fergot to jay money by. Belike ’ee would go to 
Polwhinnick for 1, and tell she what | do say. a 
He looked hard at Luke. He thought to himseif, ‘1 were 
crool perverse with Mary Ann when us was lad and lass. | 
misdoubt me her did marry cause I were crool to she. . ; 
I'd like to be helping this here young Mary Ann.  Belike her be 
lonesome.” 

Then he looked round the little room and hesitated; it was 
his fortress, his city of defence; he saw it entered and, once 
taken, for ever lost. He said suddanly, resentlully, to Luke, 
‘‘ But, in course, there ain’t no call to hurry. Do ’ee wait for 
a day. ‘Tis a distressin’ step to take at the age of 1; and 
maidens do be whimsome. Belike this here young.Mary Ann 
ain’t all her might be, belike her ain’t her mother’s daughter. 
’Twould be powerful upsetting to I if her were given to 
foolish vanities, with ‘follow-me-lads’ in her hair and about 
her person,” 

He stared at Luke aggressively. Then seemed to 
consider anew, Staring into the heart of the fire. He: said 
suddenly, in a wheedling tone, and as if the subject fascinated 
him, ‘Mayhap ’ee would go to Polwhinnick for 1, and judge 
whether ‘twere well to approach she,” He leaned towards 
his visitor. 
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*“*T ain’t not knowing aught of maidens,” said Luke, but 
there was a great desire in his heart to go to Polwhinnick, none 
the less. 

‘‘ Belike ‘ee may see the maiden as ’ee did speak on 
yestereve,” said William Henry. ‘* Do ’ee just see Mary Ann, 
like a good lad. There ain’t no harm in doing that for I, and 
the thought of she do be fretting now that I do come to think 
on en.” 

‘“‘T ain't not knowing aught of maidens, but come morn I 
shall do as ’ee do desire,” said Luke, and set his face. 

“T be most ’mazingly obliged to ’ee,” said William Henry. 
He looked again around the little room and sighed. ‘ Don’t ’ee 
say aught to she of what I do be purposing,” he said, warningly. 
“Do~ee just mention casual that William Henry have been 
wondering what have become of her mother’s daughter.” 

He reached up for his twist of tobacco. He measured a 
piece off carefully with his knife, one eye lalf-closed. He thrust 
the piece into his mouth with the air of one who perlorms a 
solemn rite. It bulged the nearer cheek to Luke. ‘ Baccy do 
be a terrible comforter,” he said, “and mightily do it help 
folkses’ judgment.’ 

He turned his back on Luke and fell absently to dreaming. 
He did not seem to hear the young man’s parting good-night. 


“ There ain’t no call to tidy up them there potatoes,” said 
William Henry. “ A-lying there in that there corner they ain’t 
likely to go bad without I knowing.” 

“They do look kinder careless-like,” said Mary Ann. She 
paused with her hands behind her back and looked at William 
Henry beseechingly. There was a wistful curve to her lips. 

William Henry shifted his chair. He rustled the weekly 
paper. He had been pretending to read it the while Mary Ann 
set the little parlour to rights; but his spectacles were at the 
moment at his elbow upon the table, and the folded sheet was 
turned upside down. William Henry was not quite happy. 
There were times, every day more recurrent, when he anat\.ema- 
tised Luke Pengelly’s recommendation of Mary Ann in the 
roundest terms. For William Henry had not been a confirmed 
bachelor for forty- five years for nothing, and the gentle ministra- 
tions of a conscientious Mary Ann fretted him more than they 
pleased. 

He said now, suddenly, ‘“* Do ’ee sit ’ee down. There ain’t 
no call for "ee to be so footsome. The room be clean, over-clean 
when all do be said and done. Ain’t there no sewing as ‘ee 
could be a-doing of ? Maiden’s work, sech as laces and frills ?”’ 

*«] ain’t not liking frills,” said Mary Ann. 

She was gowned demurely in grey. Her little head was 
softly dressed, and her forget-me-not blue eyes were submissive 
almost to rebuke. William Henry yawned. He threw his paper 
upon the floor, then he stooped and lifted it again. He felt 
strangely at sea in this new order of things; there was nothing 
for him to do when Mary Ann was about, and William Henry 
was of an energetic disposition. é 

He said now suddenly, irrelevantly, ‘* I do like wimmen with 
spirit.” He stared disparagingly at Mary Ann. 

Mary Ann fetched a sigh; that was not what Luke 
Pengelly had said to her when he had brought her here. “I 
ain't pleasing ’ee? ” she asked, softly. 

«Ee ain’t pleasing I or displeasing I,” said William Henry, 
fiercely, the more fiercely in that he did not understand his own 
anger against one so gentle as was Mary Ann. 

“B selike, * said Mary Ann, then, with simplicity, ‘“’ee would 
like I to go.” But suddenly her eyes held tears. 

“Oh, I ain’t saying that,” said William Henry. 

‘*] wants to please ’ee,” said Mary Ann. She had come 
close to him in her distress, and stood looking down upon him. 

William Henry folded his paper. He said with asperity, 
“If so be as ’ee was less eager . . 

“Yes,” said Mary Ann. Her voice was a whisper. 

**’Ee would come nearer winning,” said William Henry. 

Mary Ann drew up her slight figure and suddenly her eyes 
flashed. ‘I ain’t not eager at all,” said Mary Ann, in a choked 
voice, and ran from the room. 

‘© A real tempersome maiden,” said William Henry, with 
complaisance. He added, “‘ That wereacrool distressing mistake 
as I did make a-sending for she. After all, I ain’t not ’customed 
to wimmen, and ‘tis sore vexing to see she turning things 
straight.” 

In the next few weeks his mind circled woesomely round 
the thought of how to deliver himself from the presence of Mary 

Ann. She cooked well, she scrubbed and dusted his possessions 
till he besought her to forbear; she even cleaned his pipes for 
him, and one day he surprised her rubbing his razor on the 
knife-board. 

“Tis easy seeing ’ee ain’t not lived with menfolkses,” he 
told her, grimly, as he took it from her and passed a thumb along 
its edge. ‘A month of Sundays won’t undo the crool mischief 
"ee have wrought.” 

He took counsel with Luke. “I ain’t blaming ’ee, Luke, 
but for sure ‘ee did take I up sinful careless,” he said, bitterly. 
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“Her do be the last kind of maiden as I would have chose to 
live with. I ain’t not saying aught against she,” he added, 
hastily, as Luke’s brows darkened. ‘ But there, a little dirt be 
wholesome; and when ’ee docome to the age of I. Not that 
her ain’t got winsome ways,” he conceded. 

They had tea later. Mary Annset it out. She flitted about 
the room while the two men talked together. She had gathered 
a dish of strawberries from William Henry’s patch; they were 
laid upon vine leaves. Beside Luke’s plate she had laid a tiny 
crimson rosebud, and for William Henry a slip of southernwood, 
for he liked the fragrant scent of the leaves. 

“Yes, dainty ways her do have,” said William Henry. 

3ut Luke Pengelly’s eyes were absent; there was an odd 
expression upon his face, a strange, softened look. It seemed to 
him inconceivable that William Henry was dissatisfied. He 
asked himself with trepidation what was to be done. For Mary 
Ann had come to William Henry upon his recommendation, as 
it were. 

«“’Tain’t as | do know aught of thy taste in maidens,” he 
had said to William Henry when he returned from Polwhinnick. 

‘William Henry would have to be crool contradictious if 
him ain’t satisfied with ’ee,” he said to Mary Ann as they drove 
home through the summer night. 

He had looked down upon Mary Ann when he spoke, and 
her pretty blue eyes smiled back at him with simplicity and 
gladness as she answered: “I ain’t not one of they as do be took 
toeasy. It do please I as you do think so weil of me.’ 

That he did think so well of her! A sense of responsibility 
shook Luke as he listened to William Henry. He saw the light 
dimmed in Mary Ann’s trustful eyes. They were pretty eyes, 
too, the colour of forget-me-nots. And all Mary Ann’s ways 
were so timidly and yet venturesomely appealing. 

“I can’t not send she away,” said William Henry, now. 
“That were a distressin’ step for I to take. But a-lying here 
of a night | says to myself, ‘Why don’t ’ee find a lad for she, 
William Henry.’ And there again it doseemas I do be most 
sorely ‘flicted in fhe matter of she; for Mary Ann ain’t set on 
foolishness same as other maidens.” 

Later Mary Ann followed Luke to the gate. She leant her 
elbows upon the topmost bar and looked at him in the gathering 
dusk. She was thinking to herself, “It do be best for I to go. 
There ain’t no place here for I.”’ 

She said softly, ‘* William Henry do want I away.” 

Her voice trembled a little; she looked back to the little 
greystone cottage snuggling into the hillside, at the draped 
curtains and neatly-drawn blinds. ‘TI ain’t not pleasing William 
Henry. I ain’t got the way of pleasing folkses.” 

She looked hard at Luke. And now he saw that there was 
a new expression in her eyes; something that eluded him, that 
almost accused him, too. He did not know that he had awakened 
the woman in Mary Ann, and that it was William Henry who 
had inadvertently thrust her back upon herself when be had said, 
“ Luke be going to-morrow to Polwhinnick. Him do say it be 
to the cattle fair, but I do misdoubt me there be other ’tractions 
to Polwhinnick for Luke.” 

Mary Ann steadied her lips now. She did not know why 
she should not believe that there could be any maiden in Luke’s 
life, but she could not so believe. None the less: “I be going 
back to Polwhinnick,” thought Mary Ann. ‘I ain't not staying 
with William Henry.” 

She felt a little afraid. Suddenly, with this thought to 
guide her, she turned her back upon Luke, and, hastening up 
the little garden path, entered the cottage and closed the door. 

“’ Ke ain’t like thyself,” said William Henry, when she bade 
him good-night. 

Mary Ann smiled. 

“Come morn,” said he to himself, “her’ll be as crool 
particular as afore,” and the thought hardened his heart. 

3ut in the morning Mary Ann was not to be found. There 
was a little smudged letter for William Henry. It was pinned 
to the old coat he wore in the house to save his best. ‘’Ke 
have been reel good,” wrote Mary Ann; ‘but ’ee ain’t got no 
use for maidens. I be like the other Mary Ann as ’ee did love 
once. For, do ’ee say what ’ee do like, ’ee did love she.” 

It was true. William Henry read the letter carefully. 
“* Mighty ‘ticular her were,” he said to himselt to fortify himself. 
But the asseveration did not compensate for the loneliness that 
Mary Ann had created for him when she went away. 

“Tolkses ain’t got no right to go that sudden,” he said to 
himself. ‘If it had come to [ gradual. 5 
He wandered round the little parlour and kitchen, telling 
himself what he would do now that his domain was his own 
again. None the less the first day seemed long, as did the 
second and the third. On the morning of the fourth he slung a 
row of onions across the parlour ceiling and felt that life might 
yet regain its savour. ‘’Tis all custom,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and I be settling down. Yes, I do be settling down, that’s 
what I be.” 

In the evening while he tended the potato patch he cast 
long looks down the road that led to the village. “To-day Luke 
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be a-coming back from the horse fair,” he said to himself. For 
Luke had not gone to Polwhinnick after all, but “ up country” 
to purchase horses for his employer. 

William Henry shuffled away into the kitchen when he 
caught sight of Luke. ‘* Belike ’ee have heard of my lonesome- 
ness,” he said, as he brewed tea with his back turned ostentatiously 
to the younger man. 

“JT ain’t heard no news,” said Luke Pengelly. He was 
looking round him with a new expression in his eyes. He had 
had time in the past four days to realise many things. He 
wanted to see Mary Anntoask ber . . . 

William Henry’s eyes followed his. 
attempt at easy satisfaction, ‘¢ I be a bachelor-man again, I be. 

‘‘ What do ’ee mean?” said Luke. 

William Henry shuffled away again. He returned with a 
second cup and saucer. He said, ‘* Her went, that be all.” A 
softened look came into his hard old face. ‘I weren’t prizing 
she. . . . There be folkses as be made that way. 
It were the story of Mary Ann as were, do ’ee understand ? 
He leant across to Luke. He added, fiercely, ‘’l were 
ordained. . I ain’t a-wanting she back. . . . I be old 
and set. . .  . 

He looked round the little room. ‘ It ain’t no use answering 
that there call of love after a-many years have hustled past.” 


He: said, with an 
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‘I do be set on she,” said Luke Pengelly. He stared hard 
at William Henry. 

“* The call of love do be a cruel constraining call,” said he. 

He sat for a long time motionless in his seat when Luke 
was gone. . ** Life ain’t never going to be what en once 
were,” he told himself with satisfaction. 

A vagrant gladness lit his eyes as they wandered to the 
festooned ceiling, to the floor, which was littered with the contents 
of a sack of potatoes, to the walls, which were hung with the 
pans he required for his immediate use. 

‘Luke be young,” *he said; “him ain’t had time to fall into 
ways as might be upsetting to folkses as weren’t ’customed to us 
bachelor-men. . . . For I, I do like things to my hand and 
under my eye; hiding em away be foolishness; dusting, sweeping” 
and generally cleaning be well once in a ways. . . .” He 
glanced out of the window at the cottage of Luke Pengelly. 
‘** Let Luke marry she; twill be pleasing to I to know as Mary 
Ann’s maiden be kinder under the wing of I; that there cottage of 
Luke’s being, as he might say, contagious to the cottage of I.” 

He nodded and then slept; and in his dreams he saw with 
satisfaction a second string of onions slung alongside the first. 
‘* A proper picture they do make,” he murmured, “and right 
pleasing they do be to the heart of I.” 

Jessie Leckie HERBERTSON. 


4 SUSSEX PRAW NING DAT. 


HE four-mile walk over the 
downs to our fishing-ground 
is always a thing of delight, 
of which one never tires. The 
first sharp rise of 5o00ft., be- 

fore the heights are gained, entails, it 
is true, some loss of tissue on an 
August day; but, once on the top, the 
magnificent panorama stretched around 
us and the clear, brisk air repay fifty- 
fold the exertions of the climb. In front 
of us fold upon fold of smooth, rolling 
downland stretches far as the eye can 
reach. In these folds nestle snug little 
quiet villages, whose Saxon inhabitants 
pursue the quiet tenor of their way 
much as did their ancestors a hundred 
years ago. Yonder, to the right, the 
bold, rounded headland of Firle Beacon, 
one of the highest points of the South 
Downs, fronts northward over the 
Weald. The last time the beacon blazed 
from the 8ooft. altitude of Firle was 
on Diamond Jubilee night, 1897. On 
that warm, perfect evening, strangely 
enough, the whole of the great hill- = 7, Coser. 

side, right away to the top, was 

covered with glow-worms, each showing brightly its tiny, 
greenish lantern, as if to celebrate the sixtieth year of 
the reign of good Queen Victoria. Leftward heaves the 
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AT THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
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sea, and yonder lie Seaford and the long black pier of 
Newhaven Harbour. A_ short walk along the level road, 
and we turn off, take a footpath and descend over the 
smooth elastic down turf, heading for 

our destination at Birling Gap. The 

Gap is one of three breaks in the tall 

chalk cliffs between Eastbourne and 

« ; Seaford where one can reach the shore- 
line, the other breaks being at Crow 

Link and Cuckmere Haven. Harvest 

is scattered abroad; and here, in the 

very heart of the Downs, man has gone 

forth to his labour from early dawn till 
dusky evening. _ What a contrast, this 
clean, honest, health - giving labour, 

. amid the purest air in England, to that 
we of the thousands upon thousands of 
pallid folk who seek unwholesome 
occupation in the factories of the 
great cities! Pretty chalk-hill blue 
butterflies dance in front of us, as 
we march steadily for the sea. The 
contrast between the tender, moon- 
light azure of their wings and 
the handsome blue - purple of the 
round-headed rampion now _ flower- 
ing so freely around us, is very 
charming. Now we approach the 
Gap. Yonder, not far from the cliff 
edge, are some curious markings on 
the grass-grown down, which indicate 
either the site of some ancient camp, 
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or the very folding-place where early British herdsmen guarded 
their tlocks against the attacks of wolves. It 1s, by the way, a 
complete mistake to imagine that the Saxon King Edgar extir- 
pated wolves in this country. These beasts remained in many 
parts of England for centuries after his time, probably, in remote 
places, even to the reign of Edward IV. That there were 
wolves in Sussex in William the Norman’s time and long after 
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is indubitable. In the “Carmen de Bello Hastingensi’”’ it is 
set forth that the Conqueror left the dead bodies of the English 
upon the battlefield “to be devoured by worms, wolves, birds 
and dogs.” How the fierce brutes must have fed at Senlac 
on that terrible night of October 15th, 1066, and for days and 
weeks after! 

But now we are at Birling Gap, where already some of our 
prawning-party are to meet us. In half-an-hour the tide 
will be well down, and the rock-pools, where lurk our quarry, 
available. Crabs have been procured and the gin-nets duly 
baited. Some of the party fish with gins and others with the 
spoon-net. It is a toss-up which method scores most; on some 
tides the spoon-nets do the bulk of 
the capturing, at others the gins have 
the advantage. The rocks at Birling 
are very excellent for prawning, cut 
and hollowed as they are by the action 
of the ceaseless tide into deep gullies 
and pools. But they are covered with 
slippery brown seaweed, and are full 
of treacherous crannies and crevices 
which render progression by no means 
easy. However, the party, male and 
female, are full of enthusiasm and 
understand the business; and presently 
all are scattered upon the edge of the 
still receding tide, busily engaged in the 
nice operation of luring and capturing 
the carnivorous prawn. About two 
and a-half hours constitute the proper 
period of prawning —an hour and 
a-quarter as the tide goes down and 
the same amount of time as it turns 
and begins the process of covering 
the rocks again. To-day, as_ luck 
will have it, the fates are pro- 
pitious. The moon is right, the tide 
is a long one and the water is suff- 
ciently clouded to ensure good sport, 
other conditions being favourable. In 
very clear water the wily prawn sees 
far too much, and his capture is 
attended with much more difficulty. 
Of the five of us prawning, one lady 
and one man are busy with the spoon- 
nets, and, thigh—sometimes almost 
middle—deep in the salt water, are busily hunting their prey 
beneath the fringe of seaweed clothing the rocks. It is quickly 
evident that to-day the “spoons” are going to score, and 
captures are already pretty frequent. “Spooning”’ is, however. 
much harder work than fishing with the “gin,” and among 
ladies only those of pretty robust physique and of some deter- 
mination may be recommended to essay this form of sport. 
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“ Ginning” for prawns is very pretty sport, and on a favourable 
day the results are excellent. Using two or three nets, a bag of 
200 or 309 prawns is by no means an uncommon catch for an 
expert fisherman. The net, leaded at the sides and baited with 
crabs, is let down by a longish cord, to which are fastened twc 
cork floats, to the bottom of a likely pool or gully. Then the 
other nets are similarly lowered. After a few minutes the first 
net is hoisted gently up by a_ long 
bamboo pole armed at the end with 
a hook. Only a few days since I saw 
a girl capture as many as ten prawns 
in one net from a single hoist. To-day, 
the gins are as successful as the spoon- 
nets, and sport goes merrily forward. 
Occasionally fresh ground is broken 
and new pools and gullies are explored. 

Behind the dark brown expanse of 
rocks and the fringe of shingle tower 
the tal! cliffs, now dazzling beneath 
the sunshine. These cliffs are still, 
happily, the abode of peregrine falcons, 
and even now you may see a pair of 
the noble birds sailing about the cliff 
tops, screaming shrilly at their young, 
just now perched here and there on 
ledges, making their first essays in 
flight. Gulls and jackdaws, whose 
familiar voices come to us across the 
air, help to fill in the picture. Along 
the shore-line, skimming hither and 
thither close to the rocks and _ tide, 
flit scores of martins, all feeding busily 
on some bountiful supply of minute 
insects, which is not always vouch- 
safed to them. <A charming sight it 
is to watch these swift, dainty creatures 
thus hawking near the sea-line. 

Little more than two hours have expired, and we seek the 
cliff again. Water is boiled, tea is prepared, and provisions are 
got out. Meanwhile the catch is counted. It is an excellent 
one, so far the best of the season. Five prawners—-three of 
them ladies— have captured 945 prawns, a good proportion of 
them of quite excellent size. Here be great banquets for the 
evening! Tea over, we separate, some to cycle home, others to 
return on foot. The homeward walk through the fading sunset 
is very beautiful. Here, as we make our way into the heart of 
the Downs, the vast expanse of cornfields stands in solemn 
and most peaceful silence. The harvesters have gone, and from 
among the rich brown stooks partridges are calling shrilly. A 
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“GINNING” FOR PRAWNS. 


merry brown hare or two lope away in front of us, little 
recking of the ominous cry of harriers during the forthcoming 
winter. The fair promise of a golden day has vanished. The 
sunset is a dusky one; here, it is true, a last gleam of the sun 
touches the sea; but the sky rapidly assumes a washy hue, 
smirched with ominous w.sps of cloud, and saved only from 
utter dullness by hues of opal and of pearl. Still above the rich 
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golden brown of the standing corn on our right, as we rise the 
shoulder of the down, the fading blue of the sky still shows 
clear over the darkening sea. Night deepens slowly, and 
presently the twinkling lights of the town beneath bid us 
cheery welcome. The last note of the country-side is the 
wailing cry of two green plovers, as they call one to another 
in the fast-waning light. H. A. Brypen. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE EbpIBLE PASSION-FLOWER (PASSIFLORA EDULIS). 

Ky have heard much lately of the edible Passion. flower, which 
has been imported from abroad; but this luscious and 
wholesome fruit, a delicious accompaniment to the breakfast- 
table, has long been known and grown in English gardens. 
Fifteen years ago we first tried the fruit, and only wish that 
means would enable one to grow it largely. We well 

remember a large houseful of it in the gardens at Tan-y-Bwlch in North 
Wales, the fruit being much appreciated there. It may be interesting to give 
a few cultural details, in the hope that those who have sufficient space may 
add the Passion-flower to the Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines and other fruits 
which are to be found in all well-appointed gardens. The gardener who has 
charge of those beautiful hillside gardens at Tan-y-Bwlch in the Vale of 
Festiniog wrote to a contemporary some years ago an accountof the way in which 
Passiflora edulis should be grown. He mentioned that the plant is so much 
grown as a climber for lofty conservatories and similar structures that it is 
difficult to ascribe a reason for its comparative neglect as a fruit-producing 
plant. Such it certainly is, and of a very high order, too, bearing enormous 
crops of fruits which are a valuable addition to the dessert. Its culture is of 
the simplest, for, given a warm temperature, light, sweet, friable soil and 
ample space, together 
with ordinary attention 
to watering, healthy 
plants, fine foliage and 
bloom in abundance 
will result. hese con- 
ditions must be some- 
what modified to ensure 
fruitfulness as well. 
Reasonable confinement 
of the roots and fer:i- 
lising of the flowers are 
imperative, and, if 
planted in sunny posi- 
tions, slight shade is 
beneficial, —_ especially 
while the plants are 
in bloom. It is neces- 
sary to check  over- 
luxuriance and to arti- 
ficially fertilise the 
flowers, for, unless this 
is done, the probability 
is that no fruit would 
set. Guard against 
bright sunshine before 
setting the flowers, as 
well as to shield the 
young and tender 
embryo fruits — from 
the fierce rays of 
the sun. As far as 
this grower knows, there is no special mode of pruning ; merely thin and 
shorten the shoots according to the space available, and avoid crowding. 
The summer routine will consist in pinching the shoots when two, three, or 
more fruits are set, according to the strength of the shoots and the crop 
intended. Cut well back any that do not fruit, which will, if early in the 
season. probably result in fruitful breaks and a crop later, Give water 
sparingly until a good set is secured, when copious supplies of both clear 
and liquid manure will assist in swelling up a heavy crop. A sprinkling of 
some fertiliser may be added occasionally; in fact, ‘‘feed” liberally but 
judiciously. Thrips is the only insect pest which habitually affects the plant, 
and for this pest fumigation is the best remedy. Propagation is easy, either 
from seeds or cuttings. 
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AUTUMN COLOURS. 

The planter of trees who wishes to make his woodland or his shrubberies 
as beautiful as possible the year through should visit some botanic garden, 
such as Kew, or a well-known tree nursery, at least twice—in early May, 
when a host of kinds are in bloom, and in autumn, when the leaf colouring is 
still undimmed. At the time of writing the leaves are changing ; a tinge of 
yellow is seen on the Beeches, and the Virginian creepers are scarlet and 
gold, but the mysterious transformation is not fully accomplished. The 
conditions which produce the richest splendour in autumn are generally 
a wet summer followed by a warm, dry September, and therefore we anticipate 
a glorious flood of colour within the next few weeks, Certain trees and 
shrubs require exactly the reverse, and therefore the general rule in this, as in 
most other things, has many exceptions. When planting, remember the 
wisdom of massing or grouping. The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, in a lecture some 
time ago before the Royal Horticultural Society, mentioned that ‘‘ What is 
really wanted to show autumn or winter colouring to full advantage is that 
the planting should be in groups and masses of the same species ; and though 
this can be more completely carried out in large places, yet it can be done 
much more than it is at present in gardens of every size. It is only of late 
years that it has been realised that Roses and herbaceous plants look far 
better when the same variety is massed together, and before long gardeners 
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will recognise the advantage of treating shrubs in the same fashion, so as to 
deveiop the full beauty, whether of their flowers, foliage or wood.” We 
believe that to obtain the richest colours the soil should not be manured too 
heavily. One often sees the Vines cramped in a pot put on the finest tints, 
whereas those on a wall may be far less brilliant. Among the kinds enume- 
rated by Mr. Gibbs for their autumn colours are Pyrus abutifolia, also called 
Aronia floribunda, the leaves turning to a clear red and remaining so from 
ten days to a fortnight, according to the weather. Mr. Gibbs places great 
faith in cutting down certain plants to the ground-line in spring, when the 
sap is rising and the first leaves peep out. Ie alludes to Stag-horned Sumach 
(Rhus typhina), which is one of the most effective masses of autumn colouring 
when a lot of suckers or young plants are procured and treated in the way 
indicated. ‘* The ordinary sticky, leggy appearance of the plant is avoided, 
and by summer-time you have a dense, level sheet of tropical-looking foliage, 
2ft. 6in. to 3ft. high, which attracts universal attention in September by the 
brilliance of its red and orange tints.” We have carefully compiled the 
following list of trees and shrubs remarkable for the richness of their autumn 
tints: The American Red Oak (Quercus coccinea), of which the best variety 
is splendens—the colour is retained even to Christmas; the Tupelo tree 
(Nyssa sylvatica), the Hickory (Carya tomentosa), Elm, Liquidambar styra- 
ciflua, Honey Locust (Gleditschia triacanthos), Tulip tree (Liriodendron), 
Nettle trees (Celtis), the Zelkowas, that most beautiful of all Birches for 
colour, Betula corylifolia, Horse-chestnu', Wild Cherry, Japanese Maples, 
Mandschurian Maple (Acer Ginnala), Norway Maple, the sn»wy Mespilus 
(Amelanchier canadensis), Koeireuteria japonica, Pyrus terminalis, Cladrastis 
linctoria, Parrotia persica and the common Beech, Of shrubs, the Simach, 
previously mentioned, is a mass of colour, the most brilliant of all Rhus 
Toxicodendron, the Poison Ivy, which is perhaps as well out of the garden as 
in it; Berberis Thunbergi, the most beautiful of all the dwarfer shrubs, its 
leaves changing to fiery scarlet’ Berberis Aquifolium, Ghent Azaleas, the 
American Vaccinium (V. corymbosum), native Guelder Rose, common Hazel, 
Rhamous Frangula, Spirea Thunbergi, Disanthus cercidifolia, Viburnum 
alnifolium, Fothergilla 
ainilolia, Euonymus 
alatus, Deutzia crenata, 
Pyrus arbutifolia and the 
Brambles. The richest- 
leaved climbers in 
autumn are Veitch’s 
Ampelopsis, or Vir- 
ginian Creeper, the big- 
leaved Vine (Vitis Coig- 
netiz), the Teinturier 
Vine, and we must not 
omit to mention the 
Virginian Creeper called 
muralis, which clings 
more tightly t> the wall 
than Veitch’s, and a 
sort called Engel- 
mannii, All the kinds 
enumerated may be 
planted within the next 
few weeks; as we inen- 
tioned lately, the places 
should ke prepared a 
week beforehand to 
prevent the roots suf- 
fering from exposure to 
the air. 
RANDOM NOYTEs, 

Phiox Etna,—** H. 
J.” writes from Ely: 
‘* Allow me to commend 
to the notice of your readers Phlox Etna, which T am pleased to see you 
mention in your notes on the herbaceous Pnloxes. The colour of the flowers 
is superb, a rich scarlet, and does not fade quickly under the influence of hot 
suns. A mass of it has been yery beautiful with me, the cool, moist summer 
having thoroughly agreed with all the Phloxes.” 

A Shrub for Shade.—Rubus odoratus is mentioned in a contemporary 
as an excellent shrub for shady places, This is a sadly-neglected shrub 
which might be profitably cultivated ‘fin some of the shadier spots, such as 
under trees. There its handsome, vine-like leaves and rosy purple flowers 
will be appreciated, especially as they appear over a long period, from May 
until August, at least. One point worth noticing in connection with the 
flowers is that they soon lose their brilliant colouring if planted in the sun, 
the rosy purple fading rapidly to a rather dingy white. This points to the 
desirability of planting it, as suggested, in the snade; and in its native 
countries, the Northern United States and Canada, it grows naturally in rocky 
woods. It varies much in height, and may be found from 3ft. or 4ft. to 8ft. 
high in this country. It requires little attention, but a thinning out of the 
old wood in winter or early spring is advisable, Although inferior to the 
beautiful R. deliciosus in some respects, the colouring of the sweet Virginian 
Raspberry, as it is called, is very bright and its fragrance strong. The fruit 
can scarcely be called edible.” 

Colchicum speciosum.—A sprinkling of this beautiful autumn-flowering 
bulb on the fringe of woodland reminded us that this and others of the same 
family, with the Crocuses, too, are much neglected in English gardens. This 
is to be regretted, Colchicums bringing as much beauty to the woodland, 
border or bed as the bulbous flowers of the spring months. C. speciosum 
should be planted in the rock garden, too, where its light purple flowers add 
a note of much-needed colour at this season. We like to see the flowers 
springing from a mat of Arenaria or S:xifrage, as this covering prevents the 
soil, in the event of a heavy rain, splashing the bloom, the leave~ not appearing 
until spring. Crocus speciosus is one of the richest of all autumn flowers ; it 
should be planted in thousands, the intensely blue petals opening wide to the 
autumn sun and disclosing a stigmata of briliiant orange, 
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OME measure of con- 
troversy rages to-day 
around the grey walls 
of old Hever. The 
immense works which 

have lately been carried out 
upon them, within them and 
around them have for some 
time attracted much _ public 
attention and much archeo- 
logical and architectural 
criticism, and now antiquarian 
and genealogical interest is 
aroused by the result of the 
careful investigation which has 
raised several points of doubt 
and exposed several matters 
of past error in the history 
of Hever’s early days and 
ownership. 

Until the recent searches 
at the Record Office by Mr. J. 
Coode Adams, and at the 
Heralds’ College by Garter 
King and his able assistant, 
Mr. Keith W. Murray, the 
account given by Hasted in 
his ‘‘History of Kent” was 
accepted as correct. He tells 
us of a William de Hevere who 
had a moiety of the manor and 
was sheriff under Edward I.; 
of another William who held 
the entire manor, had licence 
to crenellate under Edward III. 
and whose two daughters again 
divided the manor between 
their husbands, de Brocas and 
de Cobham; and, finally, of 
the Lord Cobham who under 
Henry IV. once more joined 
the estate and whose grandson 
sold it to Geoffrey Boleyn. 
Some of this is doubtful and 
some incorrect. It is clear, 
from a surviving grant by 
William, son of Walter de 
Hevere, of the Church of Saint 
Peter in his parish to the 
monks of the litthe Abbey of 
Cumbwell, that the chief 
owners here about 1200 A.D. 
were a family who had come 
to be called after the name of 
that Kentish parish of Hever 
which lies on the low ground 
of the Eden Valley after that 
stream has flowed through 
Edenbridge and_ before it 
reaches Chiddingstone. It is 
also certain that there was an 
early division of the manor 
into Hever Brocas and Hever 
Cobham, and that it was on 
the latter part that the castle 
was built. But as to licences 
to crenellate, none seems dis- 
coverable until that granted 
by Richard II. to Sir John de 
Cobham of Biackborough, in 
County Devon, in 1384. This 
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was nearly a century later than the date when the marriage of 
Reginald de Cobham with Joan, heiress of William de Hever, had 
brought all or part of the Hever manor into the Cobham family. 
But this Reginald would be the son of John de Cobham of Allington, 
and father of Reginald, first Baron Cobham of Sterborough in 
Surrey, and how the Hever manor came to the distantly con- 
nected Devonshire branch does not appear. That John de Cobham 
of Blackborough was possessed of it and made it his residence 
follows from his licence to crenellate and from his choosing the 
parish churchas the burial-place for himself, his wife and son. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that he largely rebuilt the castle, 
althcugh much of the solid outside walls, often altered, patched 
and repaired in the 
centuries that 
followed, bears 
evidence of. still 
earlier date. He 
was the last of its 
Cobham owners, 
but it did not, as 
Hasted leads us 
to suppose, pass 
from Cobhams to 
Boleyns directly, 
but with various 
intervening owner- 
ships. By his 
will Sir John de 
Cobham directed 
that it should be 
sold, and it found 
a purchaser in 
the person of Sir 
Stephen Scrope, 
brother of Richard 
Il.’s Minister 
whom he made 
Earl of Wiltshire, 
but who was the 
first victim of the 
Lancastrian 


triumph in 1399. Copyright 
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The Scropes were a Northern family, and Sir Stephen, a younger 
son who had followed the fashionable practice of marrying an 
heiress, held, in right of his wife, Bentley, near Darlington, as 
well as Castle Combe in Wilts; but his brother’s position at 
Court may have made him wish for an estate nearer London. 
When he died in 1408 he left a son in his teens, whose tale of 
woe sheds much light upon mediaeval wardships. His mother 
took as her second husband Sir John Fastolf, who never let slip 
any legal opportunity for making money. ‘‘ He bought and sold 
me as a beast against all right and law, to mine own hurt more 
than 1,000 marks,” wrote the younger Stephen in later years. 
Sir John was a strenuous, irascibie man of hard dealings, and it 
was probably his 
keenness for a 
bargain, his 
insistence on the 
letter of that law 
which he knew so 
well, and his stern 
treatment of any 
lapse or careless- 
ness on the part 
of his agents and 
retfiners, which 
gained him an ill 
nameandstrangely 
translated him into 
the Falstaff of 
Shakespeare. Asa 
matter of fact, 
whatever his 
defects may have 
been, he was a cap- 
ablesoldier,an able 
councillor, a pru- 
dent administrator 
of hisinheritedand 
acquired estates, 
an enlightened 
patron of litera- 
ture, such as_ it 
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and a trusty financial agent and money-lender to princes 
of the blood. Yet his stepson might well complain of him, 
for he sold to Chief Justice Gascoigne for 500 marks his 
wardship, which carried with it the rents and profits of the estate 
during the minority and the marriage of the ward to anyone not 
lower in station than himself. Three years later Gascoigne seems 
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to have wished to marry young Scrope to a lady not thought 
desirable by the family, and Sir John bought him back. But he took 
such toll of his estates and made such hard bargains in the matter 
of his marriage that when the minor, on coming of age, wished to 
join in the French wars under the banner of Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, Hever had to be sold to obtain the necessary funds. 
His father had evidently obtained both Hever Brocas and Hever 
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Cobham, for it is both that Sir John Fastolf and others 
convey to Sir Roger Fiennes in 1423. From him it passed to 
his brother James, first Baron Saye and Sele, one of the unpopular 
Suffolk Ministry—unpopular not so much for any particular 
faults of its own as from its falling to its lot to make the humiliat- 
ing but necessary peace with France, whereby most of Henry V.’s 
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conquests were relinquished or lost. The Duke of Suffolk, on 
his way to exile, was murdered at sea off Dover in 1450. Lord 
Saye, who was not only Lord Treasurer, but also Lord- 
Lieutenant of Kent, was reported to have threatened that the 
murder would be visited on that county, already chafing under 
heavy exactions which he and his son-in-law William Crowmer, 
the sheriff, took care should be assessed lightly on themselves 








DPR 


and their fellow-magnates, but 
oppressively on the lesser com- 
monalty. The county ‘ose 
under the leadership of Jack 
Cade, and, after the battle of 
Sevenoaks, the leaders of the 
King’s forces found their men 
so sympathetic towards the 
rebels, so hostile to the “traitors” 
about the King, that Lord Saye 
was sacrificed and sent to the 
‘Tower. The tide of rebel 
success, however, had not yet 
set. Many of the lesser gentry 
and yeomen were with Cade, and 
retained their political  pro- 
gramme and their orderly 
behaviour. The City of London 
was in sympathy with them, 
and admitted them through its 
gates. Lord Saye was brought 
jrom the Tower and arraigned at 
the Guildhall. Claiming to be 
tried by his peers, he was 
hurried off by the rebels and 
beheaded. Crowmer suffered 
the same fate, and their heads 
were paraded on poles through 
the streets and made to kiss each 
other. After this, Cade himself 
and the rabble of his tollowing 
took to rapine and excess, were 
deserted by the respectable 
section, alienated all moderate 
opinion and were soon crushed. 
Meanwhile, Sir John Fastolf had 
been in danger. He was of the 
King’s Council, and resided at his 
house in Southwark, close to the 
rebel headquarters. Had he not 
discreetly retired and left one of 
his retainers in charge who had 
friends and connections among 
the rebels, be might well have 
shared Lord Saye's fate. The 
wily old fox had grown too rich, 
while most men were feeling the 
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come into possession of Brough- 
ton Castle in Oxon, and Hever, if 
ever it had been a residence of the 
family, was no longer a valued 
property. The new purchaser 
was Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a man 
of good Norfolk blood, who had 
married a daughterandco-heiress 
of Lord Hoo and Hastings, and 
was a Lord Mayor and mercer 
of London, apparently connected 
in business with Sir John Fastolf 
—the owner of quite a little fleet 
of ships—whom he calls “ my 
maister.” Among Sir John’s 
various land purchases had been 
the manor of  Blickling © in 
Norfolk, which he afterwards 
soid to Sir Geoffrey for ‘ gret 
payment” and a_ reserved 
annuity. This was some years 
before his purchase in 1462 of 
Hever, which was very likely in 
this case, as in that of Scropes 
and Fienneses, only added to 
other possessions as an _ invest- 
ment, or asa place within reason- 
able riding distance from London. 
In any case, there appears no 
reason, any more than there is 
any evidence, documentary or 
architectural, to attribute to 
Sir Geoffrey any extensive build- 
ing operations at Hever. On 
the south or gatehouse front 
the boldly machicolated and 
elegantly panelled projecting 
portion surrounding and_ sur- 
mounting the entrance archway 
has some appearance of being 
an addition, and though very 
likely of John de Cobhaim’s time, 
ii may have been added by 
Sir Geoffrey to give the place 
some distinction ; but there are 
so few of the original fifteenth 
century windows or other details 


remaining that, in the absence of written record, the date of the 


main building must remain somewhat conjectural. 
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little windows of 
the old kitchen, 
which appear on 
the right-hands de 
of the view of the 
east front, are not 
original. A draw- 
ing taken some 
forty-five years 
ago shows such as 
existing, but, later, 
new windows. of 
different character 
and at different 
elevation were 
put in. Careful 
search, however, 
has now revealed 
enough of the 
original stonework 
still bedded in the 
wall to make the 
present windows 
almost certainly a 
correct copy. 
Most of the Gothic 
windows of the 
castle are, how- 
ever, of later 
style, of the full 
Henry VII!. type, and were no doubt inserted by Sir William 
Boleyn or when his son, Sir Thomas, took up his residence at 
Hever and desired to assimilate it, in some degree, to the lighter, 
ampler and more comfortable dwellings of his day. Sir Thomas 
was Sir Geoffrey’s grandson. His father inherited both Blickling 
and Hever, but the latter only came to Thomas’s share, the 
former going to his brother James. Hever, therefore, became 
of greater residential importance than heretofore, and Sir Thomas 
was one who held his head high. The well-spent money of the 
mercer had given the Boleyns such position as enabled them to 
marry well. Sir Thomas’s mother was a daughter of the 
Earl of Ormond, his wite was of the ducal House of Norfolk. 
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He therefore laid 
himself out to be 
of the band deter- 
mined to drink 
their fill of what- 
ever good things 
were obtainable at 
the Court of the 
Tudor  Henries; 
to seize what they 
could of place, 
power, or profit ; 
to indulge, up to 
the last limits of 
their purse, in the 
glories, grandeurs 
and pleasures of 
their day, and to 
be none too 
scrupulous as to 
the means used, 
or afraid of the 
dangers run in 
encompassing 
these objects. 
He was much 
employed by 
Henry VIII, in 
diplomatic — mis- 
sions, in prepara- 
tions for the Field of the Cloth of Gold, in governorships as of 
Norwich Castle. In order to engage the King’s favour and so 
obtain a grant of the Ormond and Rochford titles and estates, 
he is supposed to have winked at Henry’s intrigue with his elder 
daughter Mary, and was no doubt delighted at the further prospect 
of wealth and advancement likely to arise from the transference 
of the Royal affections to the younger and more engaging Anne. 
Where she and Henry first met is not clear. It was not, as was at 
one time thought, Anne, but her elder sister Mary, who was of 
the suite that attended King Heury’s sister, Mary, to Paris for 
her marriage with Louis X11. of France in 1514. An extremely 
fine tapestry representing this ceremony now hangs at Hever in 
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the ** Anne of Cleves” 
our illustration. 


Chamber and may be seen on the left of 
The aged bridegroom died a few months alter, 
and his young widow ere long consoled herself with Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. Anne Boleyn, however, soon after 
went to France, probably accompanying her father, who was 
Ambassador to Francis I. in 1519, and she was in attendance on 
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Francis’s queen. While still in such attendance tradition places 
her within range of the impressionable Henry’s eye at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, in the preparation of which her father had 
played an active part. In 1522 she was certainly back in 
England, and her long sojourn at the French Court having given 
her a charm and finish in all social arts and pastimes which 
marked her out from her compeers, she soon blossomed forth 
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as the acknowledged Royal favourite. So strong was the Royal 
passion, indeed, that the growing affection between her and 
Lord Percy was not to be tolerated, and it was somewhat 
drastically nipped in the bud by the intervention of the Cardinal 
Minister at his master’s command. After thisshe may often have 
been at Hever, and there the King would come and visit her. 
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lradition speaks of the winding of the horn on the hill above 
Hever announcing his approach, and on the newel of the gate- 
house stair there remains what is held to be the Royal cypher 
vraven in the stone. Yet it was, even for that day, a small and 
sunple place that Henry’s visits distinguished. The outer walls 
alone were built of the stone which was somewhat sparsely 
drawn irom the southern hillside close by, and the oaks, which 
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grow profusely in this land of heavy soil, were used as the 
chief material for other building work. All chimneys were 
in the massive outer walls, those of the courtyard and _ par- 
titions being of timber framing filled with plaster. Crossing 
the court from the gatehouse, the hall door, opening into 


the present size, but with an open roof. Beyond the dais end, 
the west wing ground-floor rooms were originally of so low a 
pitch as probably to have been mere cellarage, but above were 
parlour and chamber which, like the hali, went up to the roof—a 
beam and king-post having lately been discovered here in proof 
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screens, was reached; on the right lay the kitchen, containing 
a well, and with its fire-arch set in the eastern wall, which was of 
such thickness as to have accommodated, later on, ovens and 
flues vast enough for gossip to transform into secret passages 
and hiding holes. On the left, the hall was entered, probably of 


of this. Above the east wing offices were further chambers, and 


the gatehouse, of size and strength beyond the average for so 
small a place, had also a fairly spacious room on each of its 
upper floors. The decoration was probably as simple as the 
accommodation, There is no trace at Hever of the elaborate 
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panelling and woodwork, transitional between Gothic and 
Renascence, which were just coming into vogue in the houses 
of great men. The plain walls and sparse furnishing were 
merely clothed and supplemented, as the fashion then was, with 
cloth of Arras, tapestries, embroideries, small carpets and 
cushions of silk and velvet. Such, in more modern times, 
hardly appeared surroundings sufficiently ample and sumptuous 
for great King Hal, and Nash draws him handing Anne up the 
steps of the gallery bay. But on the outer walling of the 
excrescence of which this bay is now the top, there is, in the 
panelled band which divides the second and third floors, the 
date 1584; moreover, the doorway now opening into the gallery 
bay from the top of the newel stair, and appearing in one of our 
views of the gallery, was originally in an outer wall, and opened 
on to the leads, so that this upper bay is newer than those below 
it. The stair turret and the three-storeyed bay are clearly seen 
in the picture of the north-west corner of the castle, but the date 
is too small to be visible. In Henry VIII.’s time, a palace of 
Italian inspiration, such as Nonsuch, might well have so new 
and exotic an apartment as a gallery. But it would find no 
place in a country knight’s modest abode, and would not even 
come within the range of the improvements of Sir Thomas when 
ke became Earl of Wiltshire, a Knight of the Garter and 
prospective father-in-law to the King. 

The course of Anne’s courtship did not run smooth. — It 
agitated all Europe, for the question of England’s religion and 
England’s alliances was bound up with it. She became 
Marchioness of Pembroke while she awaited her queenship and 
crowning in 1533. If her courtship had been long and troubled, 
her married lite was short and tragic; and with the execution of 
her brother Rochford and herself in 1536 the momentary great- 
ness of Hever and of the Boleyns passed away. Though Anne’s 
daughter afterwards became England’s great Queen, her marriage 
was declared void, and the College of Heralds will show you in 
the Book of Standards her arms as Marchioness of Pembroke, 
impaled with the Royal arms, defaced with ink. Was this done 
by the angry and vengeful King’s own hands? Her father 
lived on at his Castle; but his correspondence with Thomas 
Cromwell, the Minister, on the subject of a quarrel with a 
neighbour concerning hawks stolen or strayed, shows his nervous- 
ness lest use should be made of this at Court against one whose 
brilliant course was ending in deep shadow. On March 13th, 
1539, his faithful retainer Robert Cranwell writes to Cromweil, 
‘‘My good Lord and Master is dead.’ A fortnight later the 
crown was in possessicn of the Castle, for we find Sir ‘Thomas 
Willoughby promising to give Sir Jolin Tebold “aid in taking 
possession of the manor of Hever.” Tebold, too, writes as to the 
removal of goods by Cranmer’s orders, and adds that he has, by 
Willoughby’s advice, ‘‘ stayed the remaining part of the stuff and 
all the implements” until the Royal pleasure was known. Whether 
the King claimed some heirship to the old Earl of Wiltshire in 
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right of the wife he had beheaded, or whether he acknowledged the 
claim of Sir James Boleyn of Blickling, is uncertain. Anyhow, the 
transaction was given a legal aspect, and reference to the sale of 
Hever by Sir James to the King in September, 1539, is made in 
both Close and Patent Rolls. Moreover, an “ old lady Boleyn” is 
found at Hever by Willoughby and Tebold, who entertain her there 
‘in best wise to her comfort.” Lord Wiltshire seems to have died 
a widower, in which case this Lady Boleyn must have been the 
aunt who attended Anne inthe Tower. On the other hand, Anne’s 
elder sister had married, and the Patent Rolls of 1549 contain the 
record of the grant to William Stafford and Mary, his wife (to 
whom certainly the King was under some obligation for past 
favours received), “‘ daughter and heir of Thomas, Earl of Wilts,” 
of all his landsin Hever. This is the more perplexing, as Hever 
was, as a matter of fact, granted to Anne of Cleves in this year, 
and was in her possession till she died in 1557. Reverting then to 
the Crown, it was regranted, on easy terms, to Sir Edward Walde- 
grave, a favourite of Queen Mary and an officer of her household. 
Sent to the Tower by Elizabeth for having mass said in his house, 
and dying there in 1561, his son succeeded him, and his grand- 
son fought for Charles and claimed to have lost £50,000 in the 
process. By one or other of these, much must have been done 
at Hever. Many of the upper windows and the gables and the 
other brickwork date from this time, and the then essential 
gallery was contrived by ceiling the hall and other rooms on the 
north side and using the tooft. stretch of roof space thus obtained. 
The plain but pilastered Jacobean panelling, which our views 
show, is the chief remnant of old interior work at Flever. 
Another survival is the grandly massive and well-moulded beam 
and rafter ceiling in the “ Henry VIII.” chamber, the panelling 
of which, though not original to the room, is old. The plainer 
beam and rafter work in the ‘ Viscount Rochlord”’ chamber is 
made of old timber belonging to the castle, but has only been 
recently placed there. All other fittings and the extremely fine 
old furniture now in the series of bedrooms, named after historic 
denizens of or visitors to the castle whose first floor they occupy, 
are parts of the very elaborate new work and priceless ancient 
treasures which distinguish Hever under Mr. Astor’s ownership 
The little closet out of the ‘* Viscount Rochiord” chamber now 
calied Anne of Boleyn’s Oratory (though the building which 
contains it dates only from the Waldegrave period) is a good 
example of Hever’s present sumptuousness, Except the altar 
front and the panels under the window the woodwork is all new. 
Well designed and finely carved, it represents that period, of Gothic 
merging into Renascence, which includes the years of Henry’s 
courtship. 

Ot Hever’s later history, and of the great works which 
have of recent years been undertaken there, we must reserve 
our account till our next issue, when a further set of Mr. 
Latham’s fine photographs of,the place will also be repro- 
duced. H. Avray TIPPING. 


SHOOTING. 


MERITS OF TWO SETS OF BEATERS AND 
ONE SET COMPARED. 


NE of the subjects of apparently inexhaustible discussion 
where shooters are gathered together is the relative 
merits of one set and of two sets of beaters for part- 
ridge-driving. Ona first glance it seems asif there 
could be no doubt whatever thata double set of beaters, 

one to begin to come on as soon as the other set has brought 
birds up to the guns and the guns have had time to take their 
new positions, must be more deadly than a single set. This last 
manceuvre ot the guns is not a lengthy one, and does not occupy 
anything like the time required for the beaters to go back and 
get into place for a fresh drive. The saving of time is obvious, 
and, no doubt, with two sets of beaters the guns are at ‘the 
ready’ jor many more minuces during the day than when only 
one set of beaters is being used. It is not always, however, that 
the birds are kind enough to come to the guns thus ready for 
them proportionately as much oftener as they ought to. 

The first drive of the day, let us say, has been from east to 
west. Westward of the guns again, we may suppose, is the 
second line of beaters, drawn up in readiness to begin the 
second drive as soon as the first is finished, and to bring back 
again the birds which have gone over the guns at that first drive. 
Of course, this is by no means given as a type of what the 
disposition of two lines of beaters should be; it is elemental in 
its simplicity. At the same time, it may be said that many 
a day’s partridge-driving is spoilt because the arrangement of the 
drives is so complicated that it does not work out properly in 
practice. A little more of the elemental simplicity would some- 
times bea very good thing. To return to the supposed case. 
Let us imagine (it does not require any great stretch of the 
imaginative faculty; we all have seen it happen only too often) 


that the bad birds, instead of going from east to west, as they 
were intended to, have swerved off south or north. What then 2? 
If the second beating line comes on as it was proposed that it 
should, it does not pick up any of these birds at all; it has to 
rely only on the birds which may belong to that ground which 
the beat passes over. They may be many or they may be 
few, and the drive will be a good one or a bad one accord- 
ingly; but in either case, these birds which swerved away out 
of the first drive are not included init. There is an alternative, no 
doubt. It may be possible, when the birds are thus seen to have 
swerved, to marshall up the second beating line so as to get 
behind them and bring them in again, though this cannot be done 
in much less time than it would take the first set of beaters to 
get round the birds in the same way ; or, again, the first set may 
be told off to go round for these birds while the second set is 
bringing on the second drive as planned originally. It is very 
fortunate, however, if this can be done without frightening up 
some of the birds which the first set of beaters have gone 1ound 
to bring in. Novel arrangements can, in fact, be made to suit 
unexpected circumstances; but they are not at all easy to make 
with two sets of beaters. It is difficult enough to marshall 
two sets of beaters exactly, so that there shall be no 
hitch at all throughout the day—no driving over the 
wrong fences, or over the right fences before the guns have 
got there, or no endless waiting of the guns for beaters who, on 
their part, are waiting for the signal to start. If a day’s shoot, 
with two lots of beaters, is concluded without any of these little 
trials of temper, even when all is done according to preconceived 
plans of campaign, the commander-in-chief, whether the host 
himself or the head-keeper, has something to be proud of; but 
when there is any upset of this plan (of which all the details 
ought to fit as nicely as the pieces of a Chinese puzzle), it 
requires something like a Napoleonic genius to avoid a little 
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confusion of tactics. The single beating line is, in fact, much 
more flexible, much more under the hand. The only chance of 
keeping the two lines going successfully at once (or in mutual 
harmony) consists in having the keeper mounted, so that he can 
convey instructions quickly from one place to another, or else 
that the arrangements agreed on the day before be rigidly carried 
out, in spite of any changes of the wind or of any unforeseen 
behaviour of the birds. 

Despite all these inconveniences and difficulties, however, it 
would be idle to pretend that there is not more chance of getting 
birds over the guns with two lines of beaters, intelligently 
handled, than with one. There are, nevertheless, other considera- 
tions which must be taken into the account. There are con- 
siderations of the difficulty, in some places, of getting sufficient 
beaters, and of the double expense of a double set; but to 
consider the strictly shooting aspect, it has also to be remembered 
that the double beating line is apt to disturb a good deal more 
ground than one, and is thus not well adapted for a comparatively 
small shoot. It is wasteful of the area. If you want to nurse 
your ground for several shoots, to make as much of it, and to 
make it last as long, as possible, the single line is to be preferred. 
And then—it is perhaps a sentimental, rather than a very practical 
objection —the double line gives much more of a sense of 
preparation and of artificiality about the day’s work. With 
regard to our pheasant-shooting, we have become reconciled to 
the idea that it is an altogether artificial business ; it is hopeless 
to try to pretend that it is anything else. Partridges, however, 
we like to think of as wild birds, on their indigenous ground (the 
semi-domestic pheasant is, of course, an importation from the 
East), and when we go out to shoot them we do not wish to 
introduce any unnecessary sense of artificiality. This, to be sure, 
is an aspect of the question which wili appeal much more strongly 
to some shooters than to others. There are some to whom it 
will be altogether unintelligible. But while there remains a per 
centage to whom it makes a difference in the day’s pleasure it 
is an element which ought not to be left out of the account. 


WEATHER Too FINE FOR SYTALKING. 

STAGS, except in Ireland, have not been as forward in going after the hinds 
this year as was to be expected from earlier indications. This is all, so far, 
in the stalker’s favour, because it means, of course, an extension of his season 
beyond the date at which it once seemed rather likely to terminate. They 
have kept to their promise of being good in body and head, but the weather 
has not been the best possible for stalking. It has been too fine and too 
windless. The effect has been that there has been a good deal of mist on 
the hill, making all spying impossible. The clear days have been hot 
and trying for the stalker if not in the very best condition, and, moreover, it 
is well known that the deer are much more difficult to approach in calm, 
fine weather than when it is more stormy. Still, there are many compensa- 

tions in the beauty of these splendid days on the hill. 

NOTES ON THE GROUSE. 
Though the grouse season in Scotland has been patchy, it has certainly 
turned out better on the whole than was expected of it. Speyside and all 


ON THE 


AMERICA AND THE RULES OF GOLF. 

N instance of the very thorough way in which the 
Americans take up any pursuit, be it business or 
pastime, which engages their attention, is aflorded by 
the interest which they have evinced in a motion on 
the agenda paper of the last business meeting of the 

Royal and Ancient Golf Club, that a member of the United 
States Golfing Association should be invited to take part in the 
deliberations of the Rules of Golf Committee. On the day 
following the meeting cablegrams were received asking the result 
of the moving of that resolution. As a matter of fact, the 
resolution never was moved, being withdrawn in consequence of 
a decision reached at a meeting, held the previous day, of the 
Rules of Golf Committee, to invite Mr. C. B. Macdonald to be < 
member of the board. This the committee was enabled to do, 
without further iegislation, because Mr. Macdonald is a member of 
the Royal and Ancient,and a member of very many years’ standing. 
That is his qualification, so far as the Rules of Golf Committee is 
corcerned, for it is enacted by its constitution that all its members 
shall be members of the Royal and Ancient Club. The idea, at 
the first appointment of the Rules of Golf Committee, was that it 
should consist of members as representative as possible of the 
golfing opinion of diflerent parts of the United Kingdom. This 
is an idea which it is quite possible to realise within the member- 
‘ship of the Royal and Ancient Club, since that club has members 
in all corners of our islands. Hitherto, however, the idea of an 
American representative had not been mooted. The Rules of 
Golf Committee has always endeavoured to keep in touch 
aS far as possible with the views of golfers in the United States; 
but this it will be able to do much more eff ctively if Mr. 
Macdonald sees his way to accept the invitation which has been 
offered him. The value of members at a distance from the 
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the Mackintosh country bave done exceptionally well, and even in Perthshire, 
which as a whole was perhaps more behind its average than any other grouse 
country in Scotland, the guns did well enough here and there, as witne-s the 
1,000 brace killed in four days at Dromour, the moor near Dunkeld which 
was for many years shot by Mr. Barclay Field and is now in Mr. Mason’s 
hands. On the Lammermuirs, again, Lord Tweeddale had his record of 
320 brace on the first day’s shooting, and has done well again later. As 
evidence of the almost total failure of partridges in the same locality, 
it may be noticed that in one drive, taken rather as an experiment 
to see what birds were on the ground, only eight birds were killed, 
and they were all old ones, There is no country in Scotland where the driving 
has done so much for the improvement of the stock as on the Lammermuirs. 
Hundreds of brace are now killed where twenty brace in the day was a 
fair bag in the times previous to driving. That other causes have con- 
tributed to the improvement, such as better knowledge and more attention 
on the part of keepers and owners, is very probable; but the shooters 
themselves attribute the main part of the increase to the driving, and, no 
doubt, rightly. 
Pook Stock OF PARTRIDGES LEFTY. 

The shooting of such partridges as there may be in that East Coast 
portion of Scotland which usually is so well stocked, has been hindered by the 
delay in the harvesting operations occasioned by the dense and wetting sea- 
fogs; but this is the more easily to be borne because of the lack of birds. 
The worst of such an evil season for partridges as the present is that it takes 
several good years for them to recover and get up to the normal standard 
again. With the grouse there is sure to be a good stock left for next 
year. The weather made the birds very wild and caused them to pack 
early, so that comparatively few of the birds on the ground were shot at, and 
it is quitte certain that, generally speaking, there were a great many second 
broods. These are extremely likely to have escaped the guns, especially in 
a year when there has not been heavy shooting late in the season. In 
the first drives they would not have risen to the beaters at all. There is, 
therefore, not the least reason why next year should not be a great one for the 
grouse, but that is a better prospect than we can foresee for the partridges. 

RETRIEVER TRIALS IN East ANGLIA. 

We have received a copy of the schedule of the first working trials of the 
Eastern Counties Retriever Society, which will be held at East Bergholt on 
Nevember 29th, by kind permission of Mr, Charles Eley. As previously 
announced, the judges will be Mr. William Arkwright, the Hon. Mr. 
A. Holland-Hibbcrt and Mr. Maurice Portal, and the society are to be 
congratulated on having secured for their first meeting a trio of judges who 
could not be improved upon. Messrs. Arkwright and Portal will be judging 
the Gun-Dog League Retriever Trials at Rushmore, near Salisbury, in the second 
week of October, and the Hon. Mr. Holland-Hibbert is one of the best-known 
supporters of field trials. The programme consists of a nomination sweep- 
stake for retrievers, and is limited to ten nominations, which will be balloted 
for on October 29th. The entrance fee is £1 10s. ‘The first prize is £12, 
the second prize £3, and in addition there is, as already announced, a special 
prize of £3 3s., for the best working dog or bitch which has not before won a 
prize at a field trial, Certificates of merit will be awarded at the discretion 
of the judges. The committee have every reason to anticipate a successful 
meeting. Application for nominations, which will be granted only to residents 
and lessees of shootings within the counties of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk, 
should be sent to the hon, secretary, Captain H. Eley, Aldyre House, Great 
Horkesley, Colchester. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. 
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headquarters of the committee is not to be measured by their 
opportunities of attending the meetings. On this point there has 
been some little misconception, and perhaps the golfer all over the 
United Kingdom has not made the full use that he might 
make of the representatives of this committee who live far from 
the centre. In their local representative—that is to say, the 
representative who lives and plays golf among them—the local 
club ought to find a channel by which its views may be laid 
before the Rules of Golf Committee. To take a concrete 
instance, Mr. Colt is a member of the committee, and it is 
through him that the Sunningdale Club, of which he is a resident 
member, would most readily and effectively make known its 
special views, if it had any, on points of golfing legislation to the 
central authority. Such views might be communicated either 
personally or by correspondence. It is by the latter means, 
almost certainly, that the American member of the committee 
would make known the opinion of the United States. To golfers 
in this country Mr. Macdonald is best known as the _ bold 
engineer of the links which he is even now engaged in 
laying out on Long Island, and which is designed to 
be composed of the best eighteen holes which he was 
able to pick in course of an extensive tour last year over 
all the great golf greens of England and Scotland. It is a 
conception which is quite American in its audacity, and it will be 
most interesting to see the measure of success which it will 
attain. In the States, Mr. Macdonald is known as a former 
holder of the amateur championship of that country and a former 
president of their golfing association. 

At the same time that there is this intention of the committee 
to have its outposts, as it were, available as channels of opinion 
on points of golfing law, as widely scattered as possible, it is also 
quite necessary that a certain proportion of its members should 
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be, more or less, resident in or near St. Andrews. The bulk of 
the work of the committee is borne by the sub-committee which 
is composed of such members, and how heavy that work is they 
only can tell. It must be very considerable, as the number of 
the subtle questions which they are called upon to answer 
indicates fully enough; and the correspondence entailed on the 
hon. secretary must be more heavy still. The work of the 
other members is confined to a consideration of the answers, 
already proposed by the sub-committee, which are sent round to 
them for approval (or the reverse), and to attendance at a very 
few general meetings, held either at St. Andrews or at the club 
on whose green the amateur championship is being held, and 
where, consequently, a representative number of: them are 
gathered together. That a sufficient number of members should 
be virtually resident at headquarters to form such a sub- 
committee, in order to answer the questions as they are sent in, 
is quite essential; but, apart from that consideration, it is the 
object of the committee to spread its members as far as possible 
over the length and breadth of the land. By its latest decision 
it is designing to spread them even across the Atlantic Ocean, 
which certainly shows none of that local and narrow spirit which 
has sometimes been attributed to it. 

In America, as it appears, there is a certain section of 
players who are insistent for an American code of rules. 
Precisely what it is that they want they might find it hard to say; 
but there seems to be an idea that the rules might be made to 
describe the game more clearly, so that with a club and a ball 
and an American code a man who had never heard of golf before 
might set to and lay out a course and play the game without 
further aid in the wilds of Texas. Perhaps the ideal is beyond 


‘all realisation. In any case, there is a strong section—far 


stronger, it is to be hoped, than the dissentients—most firmly 
loyal to the traditions and strongly opposed to recognising any 
legislative authority for the game other than the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club. The hands of that section will be strength- 
ened by the closer union promised by the election of an American 
representative on the Rules of Golf Committee. 


A 7ooyns IIoLn. 


WHEN people begin to play golf at high altitudes it seems that they become 
ambitious to have good long holes for their money. Possibly the ball flies 
far in the rare air at Evian-les-Bains, a delightful place, where they have 
lately laid out a course; they are contemplating, are actually making, or it 
may be by this time are actually playing, a hole 7ooyds. long. This, as a 
man from America might say, is ‘the limit.” It knocks into the dimensions 
of small cocked hats all that we have previously heard, ‘* read of in books, 
or dreamt of in dreams” of other long holes. The long holes at St. Andrews 
are as nothing to it, and even that longest of long holes at Blackheath which 
Mr. De Zoete once, in the days of the old ‘‘gutty” ball, holed in three 
(most marvellous of all marvellous golfing flukes and feats), shrinks ashamed 
into littleness befcre’ this enormous hole at  Evian-les-Bains, The 
baths must have most notable effects to inspire such vigour in the golfer 
who desires these lengths. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CHAMPION. 


It seems a little hard on the Hon. Michael Scott, who has lately won 
both amateur and open championships of Australia, that all the English 
papers should have reported this double win to the credit of the Hon, 
Maurice Scott, There may be an Hon. Maurice Scott, but, if so, he is not 
the brother of the Hon. Osmund and Denys Scott, sors of Lord Eldon, nor 
of Lady Margaret Hamilton-Russell, who won the ladies’ championship three 
times running. This Hon. Michael Scott is a brother of theirs, He was at 
home last year, and playing at St. Andrews and elsewhere, and no one who 
saw the power of his driving, its straightness, his mastery of all his clubs and 
his control of the ball in a wind will be at all surprised to hear of his double 
success in Australia. He ought to come over here for our amateur cham- 
pionship. But heis not the Hon. Maurice Scott. 


Mr. BALL IN FORM AGAIN. 


It was good to read the name of Mr. John Ball, amateur champion, once 
again heading a strong field on the second day of the autumn meeting of the 
Royal Liverpool Club, and winning the medal with a very fine score of 76. 
On the first day Mr, John Graham was the winner with 77, Mr. Blain coming 
next to him at 81, and Mr. Ball putting in no return, With Mr. Graham 
must rest the chief honours of the meeting, for on the second day he had a 
fine second best score of 78; but it is especially good to see Mr, Ball in front 
again, because he has not been acquitting himself very well since his notable 
win of the amateur championship, being beaten in the Irish championship, and 
again in the South of Ireland championship, by players of far less note than 
himself—which is by no means writing them down as inglorious. But at 
Hoylake on the second day it was just like him to come out with this best 
score of the meeting—as resilient as the most lively rubber-cored ball. 

GREIG, THE STARTER. 

Decidedly one of the greatest men in St. Andrews, fulfilling the most 
important functions, and fulfilling them in the most admirable way, is Greig, 
in the starter’s box. Toa decision of character that must be Napoleonic, 
in order that legitimate starting claims should not be ‘‘ jumped,” has to be 
joined a power of voice unknown since the time of the Boanergeses. An 
otherwise medal-winner was put off his putt at the High Hole by Greig 
shouting ‘‘ fore” at a nursemaid and perambulator perambulating the road 
across the line to the Burn Hole, Since the least of Greig’s duty is starting 
those who ought to start, and the greatest of it the preventing from starting 
those who ought not to start, it says eloquent things as to the sort cf man he 
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is that everyone, to the best of my knowledge, 1 kes him—and St. Andrews 

is not a place where every man loves his neighbour. How it may be with 

the women it would take a clever man—and a very brave one—to sy. 
HORACE HUTCHINSON. 





THE “RECORD” DRIVE. 


FORTNIGHT ago the newspapers recorded with 
judicious reserve ‘what was believed to be a record 
drive” of 381yds. by W. H. Horne, the professional 
attached to the Beckenham Club. If the measurement 
of this gigantic drive had been properly and carefully 

authenticated, its length would undoubtedly constitute a 
“record” for many a long year to come, for it would be goyds. 
longer than the carefully-measured drive of 341yds. gin. made 
on January 11th, 1893, by the late Mr, F, G. Tait when playing 
to the Hole o’ Cross green at St. Andrews. To the average 
golfing mind the distance of Horne’s drive from the first seemed 
to be so incredibly long that when all the stupendous efforts of 
golfers are remembered to drive a long ball at every shot 
throughout the days and the years, this drive sounded in 
their ears as just “such a wondrous tale as childhood loves to 
hear.” But the incredulity did not stop there. A hope was 
freely expressed in conversation, if not in print, that a carefully 
compiled statement of all the circumstances attending this 
phenomenal shot might be forthcoming for consideration and 
scrutiny. The fact was so important in the history of the game 
that one had a right to plead for the utmost caution being 
exercised in substantiation of its accuracy. 

Golfers have not had long to wait before the prompt denial 
comes that saves disappointment, A paragraph appears this 
week in the newspapers recording the denial in this form: “It is 
stated that although the shot ‘was without doubt a phenomenal 
one,’ it was not measured on the day when made, nor in the 
presence of either the gentlemen with whom Horne was playing 
at the time or the officials of the club.” Though a little belated, 
the explanation will be welcomed, and, like Mercutio’s wound, 
“twill serve.” 

In the first instance it was recorded that Horne’s shot was 
driven “over level ground,” that a bunker was carried 25o0yds. 
from the tee, and that there was a slight following wind. All 
these factors in the drive are important; but the mere statement 
of them was calculated to heighten the feeling of general 
incredulity instead of diminishing it. First of all there was the 
question of the player. As far as one has been enabled hitherto 
to judge, the Beckenham professional, though a powerful young 
man, had not been known asa conspicuously long driver. Mr. 
Tait, on the other hand, had earned such a reputation even when 
he was a schoolboy, and the fact of his record drive having stood 
unchallenged for nearly fifteen years has not been altogether 
surprising. Mr. Tait’s drive, moreover, was not made * over level 
ground.” The linksat St. Andrews were frozen, and Mr. Tait’s ball 
may have been kindly helped by what all golfers know as “a 
running fall” on frozen ground. Horne’s drive, however, was 
made over level ground—a fact which made his performance all 
the more remarkable, for his ball would stand but a poor chance 
of being heiped in its run by a favourable fall. The late 
Professor Tait, father of the record driver, made a series of 
experiments to determine the speed of a golf ball in its flight 
through the air. He gave it as his mature opinion that when a 
ball was struck off the tee it left the club at the rate of 5ooft. per 
second, or one-third the pace of a rifle bullet. But to attain the 
enormous length of carry and run achieved by Horne, the ball 
struck in this ‘‘ record’’ shot must have left the club at the rate 
of about gooft. per second. It is quite possible that exceptional 
muscular power and golfing skill may impart that amount of high 
velocity to the golf ball; but the probability is likely to be so 
rare of achievement that when the event does occur it merits 
more than a passing note of attention. 

Long driving is just as much a highly specialised form of 
art as any of the more delicate and difficult shots connected with 
the game. But there has always been this outstanding 
peculiarity about the majority of long drivers who have 
made their mark in the past and who are known to 
us to-day: it is that they have been men of exceptional 
physical power. Long driving has always been linked with 
muscle. Mr. F. G. Tait was a fine type of the athletic 
soldier; Rolland and Jack Simpson were men of 6ft., with the 
muscles of the arms, shoulders and chest abnormally developed 
through their trade as stonemasons; Braid is about the same 
height, and is cast in the same massive mould; Mr. Mure 
Fergusson and Mr. Edward Blackwell are two gentlemen whom 
no prudent person would wish to hustle in a crowd. These 
are a few of the better-known names in the growing list of 
long drivers who are, or have been, exceptionally powerful 
hitters off the tee. But not one of them has been able to approach 
the gigantic drive of the Beckenham professional. Look at 
a few of the carefully-authenticated long drives with the gutta 
ball. Rolland’s longest carry was 24o0yds., with no wind, and 
his longest drive with a run was 265yds. at Prestwick. 
Rolland tried to carry the fourth hole over the wall at Prestwick, 
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but being a little off the line the ball went into the burn— 
a distance of 250yds. Mr. Mure Fergusson, at Felixstowe, 
drove a ball that carried 180yds., and Herd, at Portrush, with a 
following wind, drove the last hole—264yds. Mr. edward 
Liackwell could outdrive Jack Simpson, even when this profes- 
sional, at the very height of his game, won the open championship 
at Prestwick in 1884. Mr. Blackwell, before the course at 
St. Andrews was rearranged, drove the long hole in two shots 
going out and coming in. 

It is often alleged that the rubber-cored ball has added 
“enormously ” to the length of the drive of all classes of players. 
One has only to listen “to the glittering and sounding generali- 
ties ” of golfers when they assemble in the smoking-room to be 
convinced that the new ball now enables them to carry 2oyds., 
30yds., goyds. and 5oyds. further than they could with the gutta 
ball. There is reason to believe that actual tests in the majority 
of cases prove this belief to be a singularly apposite case of the 
wish being father to the thought. On the most liberal scale of 
improvement in driving created by the new ball, the advantage is 
not more than royds. on the average; and it is doubtful whether 
the very hardest hitters could not get quite as far with the 
harder ball, now discarded. The old average of driving was 
between 18o0yds. and rgoyds. A carry of 150yds. was always 
a good test of the best play in all conditions of weather, and if royds. 
be added to the shots all round through the better ball of to-day, 
it will be found that the maximum of average driving has been 
reached. Some recent tests that have taken place seem to lend 
support to the theory that long driving with the rubber-cored ball 
is being generally exaggerated. Advertisements of ball-makers are 
being published showing that Massy, the Open Champion, has been 
able, under favourable conditions, to drive a certain ball 228yds. 
and 26o0yds., or, roughly, about the same distance that Rolland 
drove the old gutta ball. What is wanted, however, in this 
question of long driving is sound and established data. A good 
service to the game would be rendered if the Professional 
Golfers’ Association would take this question up and inaugurate 
at one of its forthcoming meetings a driving competition. The 
test would add a new element of public interest in professional 
play, while the amount of money needed for prizes would not 
prove to be an undue tax on the enthusiasm of the amateurs 
favourable to the merits and utility of such a competition. 

A. J. Roperrson. 


THE DAIRY SHOW 
- AT ISLINGTON. 


ITHOUT pretending to make an exact comparison, 
it may, we think, be fairly said that the thirty- 
second annual Dairy Show, opened at Islington 
on October 8th, was the best of its kind yet held. 
The total number of entries compares somewhat 

unfavourably with those of last year; but that, in a great 
measure, is due to the fact that there is a deficiency of 250 under 
the head of poultry. Wecannot regard this as of much importance. 
In fact, the poultry section is one of the least commendable in 
the whole exhibition, Entries are made to-day of a variety of 
fancy birds that would more appropriately find places in the 
classes at a Crystal Palace show. They are emphatically fanciers’ 
birds, and not of any use whatever to the practical dairy farmer. 
This is in opposition to the essential spirit of the show, which 
is strictly utilitarian. One of the most pleasing features was 
the extraordinary number of entries for the competition of 
cheese—the best ever held in the history of the society. The 
Cheddars alone were sufficient to keep the judges at work for 
the greater part of the day; and it was not only the magnitude of 
the class, but the quality was up to the best standard set by any 
exhibition whatever. The West of England was able to retain 
its high reputation for this product, as the first prize for Cheddar 
was taken by that well-known maker, Mr. T. C. Candy of 
Dorset ; but the second and reserve prizes went to an Ayrshire 
maker, Mr. R. Stevenson, though the third and fifth were 
carried off by the West Country and the fourth by another 
Scotchman. Mr. Candy was first also for Cheddar truckles, again 
followed by his Ayrshire rival. In Stiltons, Mr. G. Mogford took 
the first place, with Messrs. Tuxford and Nephews second, and 
Mrs. C. Fairbrother of Beeby third. The Lord Mayor gave a 
champion cup of the value of 5 guineas for the best Stilton, and this 
was wonalso by Mr. G. Mogford. Messrs. Carey and Portch took 
first and second prizes for the immense entry of twenty Cheddar 
cheeses, the third going to Mr. Cross of Ayrshire, the fourth 
to-another Ayrshire farmer, and the filth and sixth to Scottish 
farmers. For the entry of thirty-six Stilton cheeses the first 
prize went to Mr. H. Morris. There was a good entry of cream 
cheeses, for which the Wensleydale Pure Milk Society and Lady 
Rothschild divided the first honours, and Mr. F. W. Gilbert and 
Messrs. C. and G. Prideau divided the second. It was altogether a 
most remarkable exhibition of cheese, and seems to point to the 
revival of an industry that for some years l.as been in a ianguishing 
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condition. Another feature of the show thatattracted a great deal of 
attention froma crowd of spectators which, in spite of the inclemency 
of the weather, was at least as large as usual, was the trade 
exhibits, chief among which was the * L.K.G.” milking machine. 
It is a promising contrivance, though our experience is that 
miiking machines are not easily judged on exhibition. They need 
to be tried for several months, or at least weeks, before the obstacles 
to their success can be discovered. and in most cases theenthusiasm 
of the British dairy farmer for them has considerably cooled after 
he has had them in use for alength of time. The claim made that 
these machines get more milk trom the cowis that which we should 
like to see subjected to a thorough test, because therein lies the 
whole difficulty of the problem. Other machines require that 
after their use the cows should be stripped. However, 
these are what may be called only the side shows of the 
Dairy Show. The main reason for holding the exhibition 
is to exhibit cows and test their milking capacities. These 
were very good indeed. The first class in the catalogue 
is that for pedigree shorthorns, and here Lord Rothschild 
produced an animal of extraordinary merit in Red Rose IIL, 
who carried away the first prize from a class of twenty strong 
competitors. She is a red cow, equally suitable for the 
dairy and the butcher. The second prize was given to Mr. G. B, 
Neison for Comely Maid, and the third went to Mr. G. Taylor 
for his fine old cow Melody. There was a capital entry of 
Lincolnshire red shorthorns, in which the first and second 
pr zes were taken by Mr. John Evens with Burton Ruby Spot II. 
and Burton Nancy I11. Mr. J. T. Hobbs and Mr. John Littleton 
produced the best shorthorn heifers. There is always a strong 
contingent of Jersey cows at the Dairy Show, and this year the 
entries wereeven better than usual. Mr. Smith-Barry produced the 
finest heifer bred in England and Lord Rothschild the finest island- 
bred heifer. The Blythwood Challenge Bowl for the best Jersey 
cow or heifer in milk in any of the Jersey classes bred in Great 
Britain or Ireland went to Lady Rothschild for Whitewood 1V. In 
Guernseys, Mr. E. A. Hambro was easily first with his Queen of 
the Roses. In red-polls, Lord Rothschild produced the best 
and also the second in Atalanta and Clarissa; Mr. K. M. 
Clark had the best red-polled heifer. Mr. John Littleton received 
first for Ayrshires; for Kerry cows Lady De La Warr was first 
with Buckhurst Gem and Buckhurst Peaceful; while in Dexter 
cows the Hon. Mrs. C. Portman led her class with Buckhurst 
Juno. The best pair of any breed or cross were shown by Mr. 5.5. 
Raingill, and the best single cow in any breed or cross in milk 
was found in a shorthorn belonging to Mr. Wilson. Lord Roth- 
schild received the first prize for the best shorthorn bull twelve 
months old or over, and Mr. Miller-Hallett the same honour for 
the best Jersey bull. 

From the spectacular point of view the butter-making competi- 
tions always prove extremely attractive, and this year they were 
more popular than ever. The business-like appearance of 
the competitors, and the neatness and cleanliness with which, 
as a rule, they did their work, seemed to give a pledge of 
perfect purity in the butter of to-day. One of the most 
gratifying features of this section was that the entries for 
Ciass 94—open to those who had never previously won a prize 
at any show—were so enormous that the class had to be 
divided into two sections, and double prizes awarded. We were 
glad to find that the Irish dairymaids more than held their own 
with their English competitors. The dairy industry has been 
greatly developed in the Sister Isle under the fostering care 
of Sir Horace Plunkett; and our Irish friends are to be 
congratulated on the fact that for cleanliness and quality 
their butter will compare well with that from Denmark, or 
any other foreign source trom which the market is supplied. 
In Section A, the first prize was won by Miss Mollie Kavanagh 
of the Munster Institute, Cork, and the second prize by 
Miss Josie Cassidy of the same place, while the winner of the 
third prize was found in Miss Alice Jones, a Welsh dairymaid. 
In Section LB, the Munster Institute again produced the winner 
of the first prize in Miss Edith McEntogart, while Miss Helen 
Cadwallader, of the British Dairy Institute, Reading, was second, 
and a young lady from Scotland, Miss E. Masson of Kelso, 
third. In Class 95, open to students of the British Dairy Insti- 
tute, Reading, the first prize went to Miss I. L. Bull of Hursley 
Park, Winchester, and the second to Miss H. J. M. Tayior, 
Reading. A few men competed, but they were unable to hold their 
own against the dairymaids. In themilking competitions there were 
classes both for boys and girls, the first prize for the former being 
taken by a boy from Wales, and the second by one from Yeovil. 
One of the sections of the show was a partial failure, owing 
to circumstances over which the managers had no control. 
We refer to the exhibition of honey. The past year has been 
exceedingly unfavourable to the bees, as there is nothing more 
fatal to their work thancontinuous rain. The result is that very 
few people had anything to show. Although this is unavoid- 
able, it is to be regretted, because in past years the Dairy 
Show has given a great impetus to the work of bee-keeping ; 
and apiarians are beginning to look forward to a prize at 
this show. 
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TELEGONY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF **Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—My experience as a breeder of horses, light and heavy, has been 
tolerably extensive, and I am unable to recall any incident that would lead 
me to believe in so-called ‘‘ Telegony.” Iam a little inclined to think that 
the tendency exhibited by horses and other animals to ‘throw back” to an 
earlier ancestor, grand-parent, great-crand-parent or great-great-grand- 
parent, may have given rise to the belief that the influence of a previous sire 
may appear in a foal by a subsequent different sire. This tendency to 
‘*throw back” is most readily noticeable in the matter of colour, and I might 
cite many examples of it from the stud kooks, This, however, I fear your 
space would not permit, and as I have embodied the results of my enquiries 
into this point in a little work recently published (‘* Horses—Breeding to 
Colour,” Vinton and Co., 1907), I may perhaps refer those interested in the 


subject to those pages. It is remarkable to see how the colour of a 
conspicuously prepotent ancestor, male or female, asserts itself in the 
descendants even after missing a number of generations. It sometimes 





occurred to me while collecting the material for my book ‘* Horses—Breeding 
to Colour” that the fitful and mysterious ‘‘ re-assertion’? of an earlier 
ancestor’s colour may have given rise to the theory of Telegony in so far as 
it concerns horses. —WALTER GILBEY. 


A FINE LOCH AWE SALMON. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*‘ CountrRY LIFz.’’] 

S1rR,—The accompanying photograph represents a 5o0lb. river Awe salmon 
killed on the Taynuilt Hotel water by Dr. Christopher Childs, a visitor from 
Cornwall. The fish, a male one, as the photograph indicates, measured in 
length 514in., girth 28}in., breadth of tail 15in, and head and upper jaw 
12}in, It was in excellent condition, and had apparently been in the river 
for three or four weeks. Hooked in strong water upon a medium-sized Blue 
Doctor, it quietly took the oft. cast used well below the water, then, after a 
few minutes’ rush, made a forcible dart up stream and leapt high out of the 
river. After this performance the fish was gradually brought back to 
mid-;'ream, and kept quietly there under the full strain of an 18ft. Castle 
Coinell rod, while the gillie went back a quarter of a mile to get the gaff, 
which had been left with another angler. Working the fish towards the shore, 
after it had made some hard struggles and a grand rush 
towards the rapids below, the fisherman at last checked it. 
Then the reel was gradually wound up, and this splendid 
specimen was eventually gaffed by John MacNiven, 
gillie, at the only suitable part of the bank for that 
purpose, after as exciting a struggle of 45min, duration 
as the heart of any man could wish for. The full strain 
of the rod was never relaxed during the entire time of 
play. —C. J. H. Cassets. 


TUNNY-FISHING IN EUROPEAN WATERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The shores of Sardinia and Corsica are worthy 
of experiment by the sea angler, especially in the 
time of the tunny-fishery, when it would seem possible 
that an occasional specimen of this giant fish might 
afford to the properly-equipped angler sport equalling, 
or even surpassing, that afforded by the fierce Florida 
tarpon, or the ‘‘leaping tuna” (tunny) of Southern 
California. A year cr two ago an English tourist 
reported having proved that tunny can be caught 
on the rod in Sardinian waters. He determined to try for them, much 
against the will of his boatman, who said that a 600-pournder would 
pull the boat under; but he knew there was no fear of this, as the line 
would not hold a quarter of that weight. So they went at it, and, although he 
was smashed several times, he succeeded in getting several of the smaller 
tunny, over 30lb, each, aboard the boat. The bait was simply a long quill 
feather, mounted with spinning flanges and hooks. The rod was a steel- 
ribbed, cane-built sea-rod, weighing 140z., and stood the strain splendidly. 
The above fish would probably be the lesser or short-finned tunny (Thynnus 
brevipennis, or, perhaps, Thynnus brachypterus), which I have known to be 
caught off the Moorish Coast. The feather bait I have seen at a tackle- 
maker’s in the Haymarket. It is sometimes replaced by Spanish and 
Portuguese fishermen by a curiously-shredded maize leaf, on which bonito and 
lesser tunny are taken. For the capture of the larger tunny I would suggest 
mackerel, or fish of similar size, mouhted on suitable spinning tackle, or 
artificial baits of goodly proportions. There are tunny-fisheries in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles, which might also be worth a visit. I believe 
French fishermen are generally afraid to tackle such giants with hook and 
line. A correspondent reported in a contemporary a year or two ago that large 
tunny were caught with line in Tu:kish waters, near Constantinople, I think, 
in the neighbourhood of big nets, set for the ‘* palamont” or horse-mackerel. 
(This may be the widely-distribuied ‘* scad,” Caranx trachurus, or, possibly, a 
silvery fish of the lichia family, called ‘‘ palometos” by Spanish fishermen). 
The correspondent said that the huge fish hovered outside the nets, on the 
look-out for any stray ‘‘palamont” which might jump over them, and a 
Turkish fisherman, baiting with one of these fish, used to have terrific tussles 
with big tunny, to which he would sometimes adm nister a ‘‘ soothing pill” 


in the shape of a ball from a big horse-pis'ol. An English traveller saw him 
in trouble one day with such an uncontrollable monster that he cut his line 
rather than run the risk of having his boat towed out to sea or sunk. This 
suggests that probably.a hand-line too stout was used, and that great sport 
might be had ona powerful tarpon-rod and suitable tackle —CHARLES A. 
PAYTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAPTAIN WEBB’S FEAT. 
(To tHe Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ]} 

S1k,—With reference to a paragraph in a recent number of Country LiFe, 
in which, I regret to say, you seem inclined to join those sceptical of the feat, 
it may be of interest to point out that there is an account of the famous 
swim at the end of a little book entitled ‘‘ The Art of Swimming,” by Captain 
Webb. This account was written, if I remember right, by the reporter who 
accompanied the swimmer, and most of it from hour to hour while the swim 
was actually in progress. From it one can gather that the feat was no child’s 
play even to Captain Webb (little as he felt the effects next day), while it 
quite dispels the illusion to which you refer that he was aided by exception- 
ally favourable circumstances, On the contrary, the conditions became 
unfavourable towards the end of the swim, and it was only Webb’s great 
pluck and determination not to be beaten that enable] him to succeed. I 
might add that the iength of time a record stands is no disproof of its 
authenticity ; a really outstanding performance such as this was takes a lot 
of beating: even George’s mile record, for example, still stands, aithough 
many years old, and in spite of the chances of its being beaten having been 
very much greater than in the case of the Channel swim. The real reason 
why the latter feat has not been again accomplished is obvious, — It is simply 
that the men who have tried since are not good enough. The self-styled 
experts who are sceptical of Captain Webb’s feat overlook the tact that he was 
a man of exceptional physique, with a splendid chest, magnificent circulation, 
immense powers of resistance to cold, and great courage and determination, 
besides being a very powerful (if at that time a somewhat slow) swimmer. 
From all accounts, too, he was an honest, straightforward, simple, modest 
man, The said self-styled experts also overlook the fact that Captain Webb 
put up some other fine long-distance swims, and did not succeed at his first 
attempt to swim the Channel; but that he did so later there is no doubt at 
least in the mind of even such a born sceptic as—L. HH. O. J. 


DISEASE IN LONDON PLANE TREES. 
[fo THe Eprior oF **CountTry LIFE ”’] 
S1r,—TI enclose a photograph and some leaves of a plane tree in Kensington 
Gardens, near Lancaster Gate, W. It is now two years since I noticed 
the first signs of decay; this season, however, it would appear that practically 
all the plane trees of Kensington Gardens, including many in the squares of 





this neighbourhood, are similarly affected) Unless some prompt action is 
taken—as yet the authorities of Kensington Gardens have contented them. 
selves with quite recently cutting two trees hard back : one is partly shown in 
the photograph—the fine avenue leading from Lancaster Gate to the Albert 
Memorial is doomed to destruction, The trees are not by any means in such 
a bad condition as that depicted in the photograph; but decayed, incon- 
spicuous branches are to be seen on practically all. Many of the leaves are 
eaten like those enclosed, but beyond a few vapourer moth caterpillars and a 
few freshly spun cocoons, there would not seem to be any form of life which 
could account for the destruction. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
respective authorities will make a determined effort to avoid the threatened 
calamity.—W. P. K. NEALE. 

[We have submitted our correspondent’s letter and leaves to Mr. G. 
Saunders, a well-known authority on insects and fungi, and he replies as follows: 
‘* As regards the plane leaves mentioned in the enclosed letter from your corre- 
spondent, I could not find any fungus on them, though it was evident that they 
had been attacked by one. I sent them to an expert, who replies as fuilows : 
‘The plane tree leaves have been attacked by a fungus, but as there is no 
fructification yet I am unable to name it; should any develop I will write 
you again.’ Of cuurse, until the nature of the fungus can be determined it is 
difficult to recommend any remedy. It would probably be useful to collect 
and burn the fallen leaves; with forest trees it is very difficult to apply any 
fungicide. The holes in the leaves are not caused by any insect as far as 
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those sent me are concerned,—G. S. S.”—Eb. ] 
STOAT PURSUING ITS PREY. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘*fCountrrY LIFE ”] 
Sir,—The interesting account given by ‘‘Lutra” of a stoat pursuing its prey 
recails to my mind a similar scene which I witnessed in August at Whitecliff, 
Isle of Wight. During one of my walks, I was attracted to the top of a steep 
bank partially covered with thick undergrowth by the scream of a rabbit, and 
on reaching the top I watch.d a truly thrilling chase, The unfortunate 
rabbit soon appeared from the bushes, running in zigzag fashion, closely 
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followed by a stoat, who kept a straight course, and, taking a series of short 
leaps, gradually gained upon its prey. A few seconds later the stoat 
had leapt upon the rabbit and killed him. The whole tragedy only lasted 
a minute or two, but it was to my mind such an unusual sight that it 
remained vividly 
inmy memory. I 
searched for both, 
but evidently the 
stoat had carried 
the rabbit off.— 
CHARLES E. 
CAMPION, 


AN IMPERIAL 
SAUCEPAN. 
To THE EpiTor. 
ee When 
travelling in 
France last month, 
and, as is my 
wont, on the 
look-out for 
curios, | chanced 
on an old copper 
saucepan bearing 
the inscription 
of which I enclose 
a rubbing. The saucepan is 3}in. deep and 5}in. across, It would 
be interesting to hear if any of your readers have similar relics of 

Napoleon’s kitchen. —THE GAZEKA, 





SENSE OF PAIN IN TROUT. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘**Counrry LiFk.”) 

Sir,—The following may be of interest as illustrating a trout’s callousness to 
pain. I have a small pond which is stocked with Loch Leven and rainbow 
trout, the latter being scarce and running now into their third year. I keep 
an accurate account of those I catch and note when I lose any, The other 
morning a big rainbow trout broke the worm hook with which I had hooded him. 
That evening I hooked and landed a good trout, also with worm tackle, which 
proved to be my friend of the morning, as right down in his stomach was the 
broken gut and hook, and, besides this, in his lip was a March Brown fly hook 
which, according to my fishing book, must have been there since June 24th, 
when I noted having lost a rainbow. A fish with a fly hook in his mouth, a 
worm hook in his stomach, and ready to gulp down bait must be quite 
impervious to what we mortals call pain. —H. M. 





AN ANCIENT SUNDIAL. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFK«.’’} 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a very ancient sundial which is situated in 
the orchard attached to the Manor House at Upton, near Peterborough. As 
will be seen from the illustration, the pedestal has been mutilated, and it is 
difficult to say what its appearance was when in its complete state. It is 
mentioned in Gatty’s ‘* Book of Sundials,” and is regarded as a unique example 
and one of the oldest in this country. The Manor House was once the residence 
of Thomas Dove, Chaplain in Ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, who called him 
her *‘Silver Dove,” and subsequently appointed him Bishop of Peterborough, 
In 1887 a subterranean passage was Ciscovered beneath the Manor House, so 
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that it will be appreciated that it is a place of considerable interest to the archzo- 
logist. The nearest stations are Castor or Wansford Road. —HENRY WALKER. 





STARWORTS IN WOODLAND. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*t CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I send you a photograph of the asters, starworts or Michaelmas daisies, 
as these beautiful flowers are variously called, in the woodland at Kew. It 
shows that these beautiful flowers may be used in other ways than in the 
herbaceous border, where they are, of course, quite appropriate ; but the 
exquisite misty effect of the softly-coloured flowers is seen to the best 
advantage when the plants are massed in the neighbourhood of large trees, 
or in front of shrubberies, which throw into pleasant relief the tall, willowy, 
blossom-laden stems. This might be called wild gardening, and it gives to 
what would otherwise be a dreary spot life and beauty. Woodlands are more 
interesting and attractive when such plants as the Michaelmas daisy are 
boldly used, and in the Royal Gardens, Kew, much information may be 
gleaned of not only the kinds to select, but the way they should be planted. 
Another way of using the Michaelmas daisy is among shrubs. I well 
remeinber a garden in Sussex where the daisy was planted in hundreds among 
the rhododendrons, and the result in September and October was a charming 
picture of colour—a perfect sea of lavender blues, lilacs and other shades. 





Near a colony of pine trees Aster acris and the deep purpie A. bessartbicus, 
both not more than about 2}ft. high, were boldly grouped, the colouring of 
the flowers against the dark pine stems being peculiarly beautiful.—A. E. 


WASP SCISSORS. 
[To rHE EpITor oF ‘‘Countay LIFE.” } 
Sir,—A month or so ago I saw in Country LIFE an advertisement or 
article on patent wasp scissors, Can you inform me where they can be 
purchased ?—Z. DUDLEY. 
[We are unable to trace the description referred to, Perhapssome of our 
readers will kindly give the information required.—ED. } 





A NOVEL MOUSE.-TRAP. 
{To THE EpItoR. OF ‘*f CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I saw a novel mouse-trap yesterday, and I think the description of it 
may be instructive to gardeners and others who do not appreciate peafowls. 
I and a friend were sitting under a temple cf roses when a very small mouse 
passed in front of us at full gallop, hotly pursued by a young peachick some 
two months old, Both ran up a path for all they were worth ; but the peachick 
gained on the mouse, gave it a crippling peck, took it up and shook it, dropped 
it, looked at it viciously, tossed it up in the air and left it for dead, 
walking away with an air of scornful indifference. A similar thing had 
happened the day before in the orchard. A squeak was heard; my friend, 
who was walking there, turned round and saw a peahen with her tail up like a 
plate, her neck in a ruff Queen Elizabeth might have envied, pecking at a 
vole. The vole had more courage than the mouse, and, pulling itself together, 
went for the peahen with such determination that the latter made several hops 
backwards from utter surprise, and then, making a final dab at the doomed 
vole, picked it up and shook it till it had nothing more to say. This is, after 
all, only a link in Nature’s chain, for no doubt both mouse and vole were 
destroyers of something that destroyed something else, and we shall, in some 
few months, destroy that peachick, as we find young peacocks quite as good 
eating now as they were in the days of ancient Rome.—THEODORA GUEST, 
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